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A Masterpiece, 14 x 14.3 feet, $15,000 


oer RUGS 


From the days of the early Republic there 
come to us time honored examples of splen- 
did handicraft. These pieces are vigorous 
outpourings of artistic fervor born of our 
pioneering antecedents. Such Americana 
are part and parcel of the renowned 
Altman collection of old hooked rugs. 
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Please mention AmerrcAN Magaztne or Art when writing to B. Altman & Co. 
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VAN InTEGRALE™ 
of the 
DECORATION 
OF LOVELY HOMES 


Original Paintings and Etch- 
ings arenow generally regarded 
asessentialelements,necessary 
to the accomplishment of a 
happy result in the creating 
of beautiful home interiors. 

-~Consult us for suggestions in 
the field of American Art. 


Write for catalogue of 
Current Exhibitions. 


Macbeth Gallery 


15 East 57th St. New YorK 


THE SUN VOW. BY HERMON A.MACNEIL 


MILCH GALLERIES 


Dealers in 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


WATER COLORS 
DRAWINGS 
ETCHINGS 
SCULPTURE 


108 West 57th Street « New York City 
Milch Gallery “‘ Art Notes” sent upon request. 


IN THE NEW YORK GALLERIES—MARCH 


With the coming of spring a new impetus seems 
to have come to the art galleries, several of which 
are showing exhibitions appropriate to the season. 


The Arden Galleries, 460 Park Ave., will hold 

- their eighth annual exhibition of the work of the 

Landscape Architects Society, opening March 17, 
and continuing throughout the spring. 


The Ferargil Galleries, 37 East 57th Street, will 
exhibit Garden Sculpture from the 3rd of March to 
the 15th. At the same time they will show paint- 
ings by Mrs. C. Batcheler Nisbet, by Christopher La 
Farge, and prints by Martin Lewis. From March 
17 to 29 there will be paintings by Ernest Lawson. 


The 6 East 56th Street Galleries also announce an 
exhibition of garden sculpture from’ March 17 to 
29. At this time they will also show Eric Gugler’s 
models and plans for the changing of South Ferry, 
New York, a model for a War Memorial in Chica- 
go and other works by Mr. Gugler. From March 
-. 8 to 15 there will be drawings and sculpture by 

Glinsky. 


The Mulch Galleries, 108 West 57th Street, will 
show paintings by John Noble from the 3rd of 
March to the 15th. Then paintings by Alexander 
 Warshawsky and paintings by Irwin Hoffman 
__— from the 17th to the 29th of March. 


The Denks Gallery, 153 West 57th Street, will 
have on exhibition etchings and wood-blocks by 
| contemporary artisis. 


a 


The Morton Gallery, 49 West 57th Street, will con- 
tinue their February exhibition of the paintings of 
Charles and Harry Carlson until March 10. Then 
from March 10th to the 24th there will be paint- 
ings and drawings by A. Shampanier, and from 
March 24 to April 7, paintings by John Ten Eyck. 


The Delphic Studios, 9 East 57th Street, will 
show paintings by Thomas H. Benton during the 
first half of March and paintings by Carlos Merida 
from March 15 until the end of the month. 


The Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th Street, 
will have on exhibition for the first half of the 
month paintings by Stonesco, and for the balance 
of March they will show water colors by Charlotte 
Cullen. 


The Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street, will 
exhibit during the first half of March paintings by 
Pascin. They will also show prints of the eight- 
eenth century, both French and English, through 
March. 

There will be engraved and etched portraits at 
the Keppel Galleries, 16 East 57th Street, from the 
1st to the 15th of March. 


The Babcock Galleries, 5 East 57th Street, will 
show from March 3rd_to the 15th oil paintings by 
Henry S. Eddy, and from the 17th to the 29th of 
March water colors by Julian Peabody. 


The Dudensing Gallery, 5 East 57th Street, will 
have on exhibition paintings by Arnold Wiltze. 


Please mention American MaAcazine or Art when writing to the above advertisers 


MRS. SMITH-BARWELL- NEE UNWIN 
BY JAMES NORTHCOTE 1746-1831 
This charming portrait of the beautiful Mrs. 
Barwell evinces all the grace of eighteenth 
century English portraiture. (Size 36’’x28’’) 


GALLERIES 


OLD ann MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


NEW YORK 
634 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON 
35 OLD BOND STREET 


The Weyhe Galleries, 794 Lexington Avenue, 
will continue until March 15 their exhibition of 
drawings fromMobey Dick by Rockwell Kent, and 
for the remainder of the month they will show 
paintings by Emil Ganso. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82nd Street 
and Fifth Avenue, will continue the Memorial 
(Loan) Exhibition of the works of Arthur B. Davies 
in Gallery D-6, also the exhibition of Prints and 
Drawings by Arthur B. Davies from the Museum 
Collection in Gallery K-40 throughout the month 
of March. 


The Art Center, 65 East 56th Strect, will have 
the following exhibitions: Fifty Prints of the Year 
shown by the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
March 1 to 29, Paintings of Wild Flowers by 
Cecile Hulse Matschat, March 3 to 15; Paintings by 
Gunvar Bull-Teilman, March 3 to 15; Lady Diana 
Silverware, arranged by Margery Sil Wickware— 
shown by the Towle Manufacturing Co. from 
March 17 to 29; Student’s Work, shown by the 75th 
Street Branch of the Ethical Culture School, March 
18 to 29; and Designs for Weathervane Competition 
shown by the Art Alliance of America, March 24 
to 31. ; 


The Montross Galleries, 26 East 56th Street, will 
have a representative showing of the work of con- 
temporary American painters. 


P. Jackson Higgs, 11 East 54th Street, will have 
eighteenth century portraits on exhibition. 


Kraushaar Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue, will show 
from March 3 to 17 water colors by Charles Demuth, 


and from March 19 to April 2, paintings by Mar- 
jorie Phillips. 

The Macbeth Gallery, 15 East 57th Street, will 
continue to show landscapes by John F. Carlson, 
N. A., until March 3. Then from March 4 to 
17 they will have original cartoons by Clare Briggs 
on exhibition, shown by the New York Herald 
Tribune Syndicate. From March 18 to 31 there 
will be landscapes by Chauncey Ryder, N. A. 


Howard Young Galleries, 634 Fifth Avenue, will 
show Highteenth Century Masterpieces during 
March. 


The Wildenstein Gallery, 647 Fifth Avenue, will 
exhibit sculpture by Allan Clark during the first 
half of March. 


The Rehn Galleries, 691 Fifth Avenue, will con- 
tinue showing Randall Davey’s paintings until 
March 8. Then from March 10 to 29 there will 
be an exhibition of paintings by Charles Burchfield. 


The Society of Independent Artists will have 
their exhibition at the Grand Central Palace Gal- 
leries at 46th Street and Lexington Avenue, through- 
out the month of March. 


The Grand Central Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, will have the following exhibitions during 
March: Paintings by Carl Wuermer until March 
8; paintings by Felicie Waldo Howell and Bruce 
Crane, March 4 to 15; paintings by Everett Warner 
from March 11 to 22; paintings by Walter Ufer and 
by Wilson Irvine from the 18th to 29th; and from 
the 25th to April 5th, paintings by Robert Spencer. 


Please mention AmMertcaN Macazine or Arr when writing to the above advertisers 


AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 


VoLtume XX VI—Just Published 
Contains 


Biographical Directory of American Artists, 
Painters, Sculptors, Illustrators, Etchers 


ArT MUSEUMS AND SOCIETIES IN THE Unrrep StraTEs 


REPORTS AND STATISTICS 
PAINTINGS Soup at Auction, 1928-1929 
Title, size, buyer and price 
CLOTH 8vo ILLUSTRATED PRICE $7.50 NET 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


BARR BUILDING, FARRAGUT SQUARE WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DELPHIC STUDIOS 


9 East 57th Street 
New York City 


SCOTT &° FOWLES 


a HIGH CLASS 
PAINTINGS 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Exhibition of recent paintings 
by 
THOS. H. BENTON DRAWINGS AND BRONZES 
During March 


WORKS OF ROBINSON 
OROZCO e ALBINSON 680 Fifth Avenue 


MAROTO e AND 
CARLOS MERIDA New York 


Please mention AMERICAN Magazine or Art when writing to the above advertisers 
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THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 


LANDSCAPE - PORTRAIT AND 
MARINE PAINTING ETCHING 
DESIGN - BLOCK PRINTING 
NORMAL, INDUSTRIAL & COM- 
MERCIAL ART - PSYCHOLOGY 
ENGLISH POTTERY 
JEWELRY - CRAFTS 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 
SIX WEEKS, JULY 7-AUGUST 15 


FOR FULL INFORMATION RE 
FACULTY - COURSES - CREDITS 
ADDRESS 
FRANK ALLEN, DIRECTOR 
220A WILLOUGHBY AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE ART OF SEEING 


Woodbury Course in Observation 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 30 to July 12 


July 15 to July 31 
Boston, Mass. 


Ogunquit, Maine 
STAFF 


Cartes H. Woopsury, N. A. 
EvizaBetu W. Perkins EstHer Barrows 
Mass. Art School Director,Woodbury 
J. Scorr MacNurr Training School 
Associate Dean, Joun SHARMAN 
Chicago Art Institute Mass. Art School 
CuHar.es B. McCann ELeanor Marston 
Frankford High School, State Teachers 
Philadelphia College, Penn. 


BOSTON, Mr. Woodbury’s Winter Studio, 
Parkway (Under Mrs. Perkins’ Supervision) 
Mental Training through Drawing from 
Motion Pictures and moving models. Out- 
of-door discussions on Art and Education. 


OGUNQUIT, Mr. Woodbury’s Studio by 
the Sea. (Under Mr. Woodbury’s Supervision) 


Mental and Emotional Training through 
Study of Color Relations. The work is 
from Nature, with criticisms in field and 
studio. Out-of-door discussions on Art 
and Education. 


“STRICT INTEGRITY OF 
PERSONAL EXPRESSION ”’ 


A few scholarships available for both 
Summer School and winter session of 
Woodbury Training School in Applied 
Observation, 164A Warren Street, Brook- 
line, Massachusetts. 


Register by mail, addressing Secretary, 
231 Perkins St., Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 


BROADMOOR 
ART ACADEMY 


31 West Dale Street 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 9 to September 6, 1930 


Faculty 


Randall Davey | Ernest Lawson, N.A. 
Life Landscape 


W. P. McCrossin, M.D. 
Lecturer on Anatomy 


Ira D. Waterman, B.A., Director 


Write for Catalogue 


The Valentine Gallery, 43 East 57th Street, will 
have an exhibition called “Major Paintings by 
Modern Masters of Paris,” which will be continued 
from the end of February until March 15. 


At Marie Sterner’s Gallery, 11 East 57th Street, 
there will be paintings by Eugene McCowan shown 
during the first part of March. 


The Daniel Gallery, 600 Madison Avenue, will 
have paintings by Kuniyoshi on exhibition during 
March. 


Kennedy & Co., 785 Fifth Avenue, will show a 
fine collection of English sporting prints through 
March. 


The Kleinberger Galleries, 12 East 54th Street, 
will have a special exhibition of the works of Old 
Masters during March. 


The Hackett Galleries, 9 East 57th Street, will 
continue their exhibition of works by Contemporary 
Irish Artists, which they had in February, until 
March 8. Then they will show paintings by Paul 
Henry from March 10 to March 22. 


De Hauke & Co., 3 East 51st Street, will have an 
exhibition of water colors by four living French 
artists, Marquet, Asselin, Joubert and Thomsen, 
throughout March. 


The Arts Council, at the Barbizon, 140 East 63rd 
Street, will continue the exhibition of pictorial 
photographs by Clara E. Sipprell from the end of 
February to the 23rd of March. 


Please mention AmericAN Magazine or Art when writing to the above advertisers 
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ART APPRECIATION 


for the public since 
ARTISTS MUST SEE AND FEEL 
instead of know and reason, 
is slowly gained from books and theories. 


THE VISION TRAINING METHOD 


enables child, amateur or artist to see the 
same colors and perspective effects. Thus 
anyone may see Nature truly and may 
learn to draw and paint what is seen on 
the Drawing and Painting-Glass. 

Appreciation of beauty in Nature and 
in Art may thus be gained without learn- 
ing to draw and without long effort. 


100 Artists, Art Teachers, and 
Students now enrolled to 
gain vision and technique by 


HOME STUDY COURSE 


not secured by personal instruction in the 


best Art Schools. 
THE SUMMER ARF SCHOOL 


gives success in landscape, portraiture, 
still life to artists who have failed and. 
saves many of the years of Art School 
study. 

College credits for both Classes 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine, All the year address. 


Columbia Gniversitp 
inthe City of Hem Pork 


offers a 
Home Study Course in 


DRAWING AND 
PAINTING 


by the 
A. K. Cross Vision-Training Method 


~Tee does for drawing and painting 
what electricity has done for light and 
power.” Journal of Education. It is the 
only method that offers the home student 
power to do original work from nature. 


Columbia University 
University Extension 


Home Study Dept., New York 


Please send me complete informa- me ns 
tion about the Home Study Course in Drawing 
and Painting by the A. K. Cross Vision-Train- 
ing Method. A. M. ART.-3-30 


AN UNUSUALLY VALUABLE 
BOOK FOR ARTISTS 


We are publishers of practical helps in 
the field of Commercial Art. 

LETTERING, MODERN AND FOR- 
EIGN, by Samuel Welo, author of Studio 
Handbook—Letter and Design, is our newest 
book, and one of the finest we have ever 
published. 

There are 80 full page plates in two colors, 
évery page hand drawn by an artist of rare 
ability. A wide range of lettering styles, 
French, Modern, Script, Ornaments, Designs, 
Initials, etc. Size 914 x 121% inches on special 
handcraft paper, boxed. 

An Art Classic for practical daily use. Price $5.00 postpaid. Order 
from this page. Satisfaction guaranteed. Also ask for catalog of 
other useful books. 

FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO., Publishers 


Room 512, 179 No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
Drake books are for sale in all book stores 


Please mention AMERICAN MaGAzINE OF Arr when writing to the above advertisers 


TEN NEW BOOKS 


AND A NEW PRIVILEGE FOR MEMBERS OF 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


{| THE FOLLOWING BOOKS HAVE BEEN SELECTED AS AMONG THE MOST NOTABLE RE- 


CENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH THE PUBLISHERS THEY MAY 


BE OBTAINED THROUGH THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS BY MEMBERS AT 10 PER 


CENT LESS THAN LIST PRICE. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH PEN- 
NELL—In two Volumes. 
By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 


Little, Brown and Co., Publishers $10.00 


The story of the life of one who was both 
Quaker and artist—a unique personality— 
looming large in both art and letters of his 
time and ours—gifted, tireless, irascible but 
lovable—paradoxically modest and _ bold. 
Beautifully written by the one who knew him 
best. 


EARLY AMERICAN PORTRAIT PAINTERS 
By Cuthbert Lee. 


Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Publishers $10.00 


Fourteen great painters, their lives, works 
and distinguishing characteristics. Authori- 
tative and enlightening. 


CHURCHES OF FRANCE. 


By Dorothy Noyes Arms. Illustrated by 50 
full-page reproductions of etchings by John 
Taylor Arms. 

The Maemillan Co., Publishers $20.00 
A delightful book, the reading of which is 


like a tour in France in the pleasantest of 


company—that of a sensitive artist and his 
gifted wife. 


THE ETCHINGS OF TROY KINNEY. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Publishers $15 .00 


Exquisite reproductions of 25 of Troy Kin- 
ney’s dance subjects with an introduction by 
Royal Cortissoz and an essay, ‘“‘The Pencil 
and the Dance,”’ by the artist. 


AMERICAN ETCHERS. A Series of which 
Vol. I, Ernest D. Rorn, and Vol. II, Aurrep 
Hutry, have been issued. Others to follow. 


T. Spencer Hutson, Publisher $2.50 


These volumes consist each of 12 plates, 
aquatone reproductions of original etchings, 
preceded by a critical essay by way of intro- 
duction. Mr. Roth is introduced by Mrs. 
Whitmore, Mr. Hutty by Duncan Phillips. 
Very well printed. 


SPANISH ROMANESQUE SCULPTURE. 
In two Volumes. Super Royal Quarto. 
By A. Kingsley Porter. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Publishers $63.00 


One of a distinguished group of scholarly 
publications known as the Pantheon Series, 
issued by the Pegasus Press. A large porlion 
of each volume is given to illustrative plates. 
The text is scholarly but enlivened by the 
author’s sprightly style. Very readable and 
informing. 


ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL PAINTING. 
By Tancred Borenius and E. W. Tristram. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Publishers $31.50 


The history of painting in Engiand in me- 
diaeval times told for the first time and clab- 
orately illustrated by 101 full-page plates. 
Folio volume; Pantheon series. The romance 
of art as practiced in the great monastic 
establishments in England. Of absorbing 
interest. 


PHEIDIAS. 
By John Galen Howard. 
The Macmillan Co., Publishers $2.50 


The story of the life of one of the greatest 
sculptors of all time vitally told in blank 
verse by one of our leading American archi- 
tects. Through the whole runs the note of 
the universal. 


FAMOUS PRINTS: Masterpieces of Graphic 
Art Reproduced from Rare Originals. 
By Frank Weitenkampf. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers $30.00 


Seventy plates, 12 x 1534 inches—reproduc- 
tions of etchings, aquatints, line-engravings, 
mezzo-tints, stipple engravings, wood-cuts, 
wood engravings and lithographs. With 
introduction and critical notes by the dis- 
tinguished Curator of Prints of the New 
York Public Library. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FURNITURE. 
By Herbert Cescinsky and George Leland 
Hunter. 
Dean Hicks Co., Grand Rapids, 
Publishers $7.50 


A pictorial handbook of furniture made in 
Great Britain and the American colonies 
from the 16th to early 19th centuries. Over 
400 illustrations of typical examples. Text 
brief but full of facts. 


Ordering any of these books deduct 10 per cent from the list price 


and make checks payable to 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
BARR BUILDING, FARRAGUT SQUARE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MUSEUM’S 


SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


For the development of students who desire 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN 
ART IN INDUSTRY 


Particularly as related to all phases of 
design and applied design. 


TEXTILE DEPARTMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF ART 


Cireular of Information on request 


ENROLLMENT LIMITED 


Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 


Wildenstein & Co. 


HIGH CLASS 
OLD PAINTINGS 


TAPESTRIES 
WORKS OF ART 


Eighteenth Century 
FURNITURE 


647 Fifth Avenue - New York 
Paris: 57 Rue La Boetie 


SANTA BARBARA 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 


ALBERT HERTER, A.N.A. 
President 


FRANK MORLEY FLETCHER ~ 
Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE BRONZE CASTING 
WOOD BLOCK PRINTING ETCHING 
ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 30 weeks, October-May 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Illustrated Catalog 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS 


{ Oldest Art School in America} 


Tue Country ScHOOL aT CHESTER 
SprINGs, PENNSYLVANIA, is open through- 
out the year. Registration at any date 
for one week or more. Outdoor sports, 
Swimming Pool, ete. 


Send for circular to 
D. Roy Mitten, Resident Manager 
Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. 
Bell Telephone, CHESTER Springs 10 


Ciry ScHoot In Pamapetpri1a — 124th 
year. Send for illustrated booklet giving 
full details of instruction offered. Address 


ELEANOR FRASER, Curator 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 


EUROPEAN TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIPS 
AWARDED IN BOTH SCHOOLS 


Please mention AMERICAN Macazine or Art when writing to the above advertisers 


Are Vou a Member of 
The American Federation of Arts? 


As well as a subscriber to the Magazine? 


S ONE who appreciates art, you have the right to be a member of the 
Aer art society, The American Federation of Arts, with headquarters 
at Washington in the Barr Building overlooking Farragut Square, not 

five minutes’ walk from the White House. 


Members of the Federation enjoy many privileges. They are admitted 
without fee to art museums throughout the country, and receive special atten- 
tion on presentation of membership card. They receive the AMERICAN MaGa- 
ZINE OF ArT. They have the use of the Federation as an information bureau on 
special subjects relating to art and the privilege of attending the annual con- 
vention—a notable gathering. 


Application for membership must be approved by Invitation Committee 
or recommended by a Federation member. If you are not in touch with a 
member, send in application to headquarters, and it will be submitted to the 
proper authorities. No application considered unless accompanied by remit- 
tance. The Federation reserves the right to decline any application. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP: Dues, $5.00 a year. Privileges: subscription to 
AmeErRICAN Macazine oF Art; free admission to many art museums throughout the 
country on presentation of membership card; use at home of Package Library on Art. 
ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP: Dues, $10.00 a year. Privileges: the same as those of 
the Associate Members, and in addition the loan of portfolios of etchings and other 
original prints for examination and purchase. 

SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP: Dues, $100.00 a year. Privileges: all of foregoing 
and copies of Art Sales Bulletins and of Art Annual, on request. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP: One payment of $500.00. 
PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP: $1,000.00. Can be willed. 


These three memberships are chiefly for those who generously wish to lend support 
to the organization. 


I hereby make application for membership in 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
Barr Building, Farragut Square, Washington, D. C. 
in the following class: 


$5.00 a year 

10,00 a year 

$100.00 a year 
500.00 


1,000.00 
check 


money order in payment of my annual dues. 


and enclose { 


Please make checks payable to 
The American Federation of Arts 


THE AMERICAN 
- MAGAZINE OF ART 


MARCH, 1930 
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For contents of previous issues of THE AMERICAN MaAGa4zineE or Art consult the Art Index in your library. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


<> 


John F. Carlson, N.A., has written a 
new book,—‘Elementary Principles 
of Landscape Painting.” It has 57 
illustrations, made-by the author, 
elucidating the principles set forth in 
13 chapters. It isa logical primer for 


beginners. 
Cloth. x+260+16 pages 
Price $4.00 


<> 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 


MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND 
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THE ARTS OF HUMANISM* 


BY CHARLES MOORE 


Chairman National Commission of Fine Arts 


HE American people spend more on art 

and get less for their money than do any 
other people on the face of the earth. This is 
due to our false attitude in regard to the fine 
arts. We look upon art as a luxury; not as a 
natural and essential part of our life. 

There still remains much of the old leaven 
of Puritanism, that stigmatizes beauty and 
regards pleasure as essentially wrong. You 
may recall the definition of the so-called New 
England conscience—it does not prevent you 
from doing evil, but it keeps you from having 
a good time in wrong doing. 

Not many years ago a business man 
thought he lost caste with his fellows by being 
seen going into an art gallery. Today Walter 
S. Gifford, president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company—probably 
the largest corporation in the world—has de- 
creed that the buildings erected by his com- 


~ pany all over the country shall have beauty 


\ 


combined with utility—that they shall be ap- 
propriate to surroundings and locality, indi- 
vidualized, not standardized. To decree is 
as easy as summoning spirits from the vasty 
deep. The real difficulty is to obtain archi- 
tects in whom the sense of beauty has been 
developed. 

Our millionaires spend big fractions of their 
millions on paintings once bought from the 
painters for a song. For these canvases they 
pay scarcity prices, and then discuss among 


themselves the money cost of their acqui- 


sitions. Beyond this their conversation does 


not go. The intrinsic value of the picture— 
the qualities that have kept it alive through 
the centuries—is beyond their thought or 
their comprehension. If some dealer flatters 
them into the purchase of a modern painting, 
they take a gamble on the increased value 
due to gain in reputation by the artist, whom 
they crack up to their fellows as a coming 
man discovered by themselves! As a rule 
they are good losers. 

In architecture we paste ornaments on our 
buildings in the name of art, and torture the 
lines till they suggest a snake in pain. We 
set off our bungalows with heavy stone piers 
to hold up a flimsy portico. It is sheer waste 
so to treat this modern conception of a home 
—consisting of a bedroom and a garage. 

I suspect that tonight I am not talking to 
millionaires, nor to patrons of art. You are 
perplexed college executives. In your en- 
deavors to train the youth, you find the four 
years course a bed shorter than a man can 
stretch himself out on; and the covering of 
modern education narrower than he can wrap 
himself in. And now come the fine arts de- 
manding their place in the curriculum. Some- 
times you must be driven to James Russell 
Lowell’s concluson: “Cambridge,” he said, 
“is the most learned place in the country— 
the freshmen bring so much knowledge, and 
the seniors never take any away!” 

I am asked to speak specifically “‘of the sig- 
nificance of the fine arts in the process of 
making college students more appreciative 


* An address delivered before the Association of American Colleges at a meeting held in Washing- 
“ton, D. C., January 15, 1930. 
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and thoughtful.” The request recalls a story 
recently told by President Hibben of the 
then Professor Woodrow Wilson. The two 
men met on the Princeton campus. Mr. 
Wilson said, “I had a most remarkable an- 
swer to an examination question. The stu- 
dent wrote, ‘Professor, I do not think this 
question is fair, because it requires think- 
ing.’ You yourselves will best know 
whether or not the answer was characteristic 
of your particular students—or of those of 
some other college you could name, but will 
not. 

I think that if you set out to use the fine 
arts as a means to an end, you will fail. If 
you think you can stimulate intellectual ac- 
tivity by exhibitions of paintings, by casts of 
the masterpieces of the sculptor or the archi- 
tect, you will fail. And you will fail because 
your fundamental conception of art is un- 
sound. Because you are regarding the fine 
arts as a luxury and not a necessity; as an 
ornament and not of the essence of life itself. 

For our particular purpose art may be de- 
fined as the manifestation of the soul and 
mind of man in forms of beauty. This expres- 
sion of art is always in concrete terms—in a 
building, a statue, a painting, a song, or a 
symphony, in prose or poetry. Now, Walter 
Pater agrees with Rossetti that the value of 
every artistic product is in direct proportion 
to the purely intellectual force that goes into 
the initial conception of it. All great artists 
are great thinkers—thinkers whose raw ma- 
terial of thought is the particular world in 
which they live and move and have their 
being. They are the interpreters of that 
world to the people of their day and genera- 
ation. Because the artist expresses his inter- 
pretation in terms of beauty, his work lives 
on through the ages and becomes the inter- 
pretation of his civilization to future gener- 
ations. 

In the works of the artist we learn the con- 
victions of his people about the world in 
which they dwelt and also their expectations 
of the life to come. Their history, their cul- 
ture, their habits of thought, their manners, 
their mode of living—all are preserved for us 
by the artist, who even sees glory in the com- 
monplace, and by imparting the quality of 
beauty endows his creation with immortality. 
The true study of art, therefore, becomes a 
study of civilization. 

There is no other place on earth where you 
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may learn so completely the real history of 
China, and Japan, as in the Freer Gallery of 
Art, here in Washington. Years of time 


spent in the discriminating collecting of ob- | 
jects in every one of which beauty predomi- | 


nates; the most critical study by experts of 


the highest class; and the expenditure of H | 


money without stint have combined to pro- 
duce an institution so unique that it brings 
to this capital the Oriental scholars from the 
four quarters of the globe. Moreover, it is a 
growing collection; the shadow of Assistant 
Curator Bishop’s flying machine is on the 
Great Wall of China. 

The main object of the study of the fine 
arts, therefore, is to inculcate in the pupil a 
recognition of beauty, and a love of it—not 
beauty in the abstract, but as embodied in a 
building, a statue, a painting, in music or in 
literature. Of course, I recognize that there 
is a technical side to the arts, the craftsman- 
ship side. But that may well be left to the 
craftsmen. The fundamental error of art 
criticism today is that the critics are con- 
cerned with the methods of the artist rather 
than with the content of his work—the ideas 
or the feelings he is trying to express—the 
intellectual force which impels him to create. 
You will never teach the fine arts through 
criticism. 

I am reading just now the life of A. L. 
Smith, the late Master of Balliol, whom it 
was my great privilege to know in the flesh. 
Some of you may once have been one of those 
stray American visitors who, “happening to 
meet a quaintly attired, pensive old gentle- 
man in the Quadrangle at Oxford, asked him 
some directions. Three hours later you 
would be at the other end of Oxford, blinking 
dazedly at some doorway or lane into which 
the Master had finally dived with a hurried 
word of an appointment, after having walked 
you all over the city and told every good 
story about it.” I was not quite a stray 
visitor, having just sat in glory on the right 
hand of the Vice Chancellor in the Shel- 
donian Theater; but A. L. treated me with 
as much consideration as if I had been a 
wanderer! The beauty of Oxford—the rock- 
gardens of St. John’s; the tulip-bordered 
walks of Trinity; the deer park at Magdalen; 
the pear trees of New College—these were 
to him the suggestions for a hundred stories 
that still ring in my memory. Especially the 
one of the South African youth on whom seem- 
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ingly the beauty and traditions of Oxford had 
fallen as water on a duck’s back. A. L. had 
just received a letter from the boy, written 
from the front;line trenches (it was the June 
of 1918). The South African youth wrote, 
“I would give all I possess for a sight of the 
pear tree in blossom in New College.” The 
Master was many things; but especially he 
was a great tutor. He made everyone he 
talked to see things in their relationships and 
in their true proportions. 

The moral of my story is that before one 
can teach, one must feel. The botanist, the 
chemist, the geologist, the physicist as well 
as the teacher of literature, of music, or of 
aesthetics must feel the fine arts of his sub- 
ject. There is one beauty of the plant and 
another beauty of the crystal; there is one 
beauty in the representation of the human 
body and another in high thoughts highly 
expressed in prose or verse; and there is even 
a higher beauty in the sense of order, of pro- 
portion and of rightness which the mind 
perceives as underlying both nature and art. 
This sense of rightness urges us to conform 
our lives to beauty and truth. 

How does the instructor face his problem? 
What is his preparation? Are these councils 
of perfection? JI do not think so. During 
those months of 1918 when the Allies, to use 
their own words, were fighting with their 
back to the wall, it was my fortune to visit a 

score of the leading universities of England, 
Scotland and Ireland. The students remain- 
ing were mostly young women; many of the 
professors were in khaki—all the others 
would have liked to have been. At night the 
instructors gathered in the common room or 
_ around the Vice-Chancellor’s fire, drew from 
their pockets the inevitable pipe, loaded it 
and settled down to a long talk. Two things 
struck me about my British friends: first, 
that as a rule they were much less sure about 
their conclusions—more open to discussion 
among themselves. They were not sure even 
as to the origin of the World War! Secondly, 
__ they had a genuine feeling for the humanities. 
_ Often they expressed regret that war com- 
pelled them to forego their annual visit to 
the National Academy exhibition, in Lon- 
don. Think of an American professor feeling 
it a deprivation not to go to the annual exhi- 
bition of the National Academy of Design or 
the Chicago Art Institute! 
Granting a feeling for beauty and a desire 
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to inculcate it on the part of the instructor, 
what about the student? There will always 
be boys like the one President Lowell tells 
about: on being reproached for inattention 
in his fine arts course, he sought to retrieve 
his standing by asking the lecturer on Raph- 
ael’s Madonnas, whether the child was a 
boy or a girl? Or like the Sweet Briar girl who 
gushed to her teacher over her course in 
ancient history, which she had _ flunked. 
“Which part of the course did you like?” 
asked the incredulous instructor. ‘‘Oh,” 
burst out the girl, “that about the Medes and 
Persians. You know my mother was a 
Mead!” 

The creative artistic instinct is a gift. It 
cannot be imparted. It may be aroused. 
There is nothing in heredity or environment 
to account for its presence or absence in the 
individual. This wind bloweth where it list- 
eth. We hear the sound thereof but know 
not whence it cometh nor whither it goeth. 
Of course this does not mean that a country’s 
art is not influenced by climate, topography, 
and geography, by religion and patriotism, 
and by many other considerations. It does 
mean that the divine spark of genius 
finds tinder in the most unexpected corners; 
and, conversely, only a Prometheus can 
draw that fire down from heaven. But a 
knowledge of the place of the fine arts in the 
civilizations of the past, and of their appli- 
cation to the life of today, can be taught by 
real teachers. 

Perhaps no American college professor ever 
had greater or more far-reaching influence in 
the fine arts than did Charles Eliot Norton. 
Two or three hundred students crowded into 
dingy Upper Holden Chapel to listen to his 
discourses on manners, morals—or lack of 
them—architecture, history, religion, paint- 
ing, or whatever college life of the hour led 
him to talk about. He opened one of his 
lectures with the startling assertion, “I sup- 
pose none of you young men has ever seen a 
gentleman.” Before they finished the course 
they experienced a gentleman—and learned 
how a gentleman looks at life. I fancy an old 
Princeton man would say the same of Allan 
Marquand or a Williams man of Richard 
Rice; a Michigan University man would re- 
call President Tappan or Professor Frieze; 
or an old Amherst man Professor Mather. 
Such men exerted a pervasive and lasting 
influence. Occasionally they brought to light 
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the latent artistic qualities in a student. 
Almost invariably they made gentlemen. 
The latter achievement is_ the ~ greater. 

“Charles Eliot Norton could give me no ad- 
vice whatever when I asked him about mak- 
ing architecture my profession,” recently 
said the great exemplar of Renaissance archi- 
tecture in this country, “but he has been the 
most potent intellectual influence in my life.” 
Personally, I can say the same thing; and his 
few brief words of commendation of my work 
in Washington are to me beyond compare. 

I realize that this is a machine age—an era 
of mass production. Henry Adams was— 
or said he was—overwhelmed by the Frank- 
enstein man has created to squeeze out his 
own life. But there is no use in kicking 
against the pricks. Indeed it is most signifi- 
cant that the newest Ford model just put on 
the market differs from its predecessor sim- 
ply in that the lines are most satisfactory to 
the eye, that its colors are more attractive— 
in short, that it has beauty—and beauty 
pays! In the same way the skyscrapers of 
New York are acquiring harmony and pro- 
portion in design; and the new bridge across 
the Hudson, with piers a hundred feet higher 
than the Washington Monument, will have a 
grace and beauty of its own—radically differ- 
ing from the brutal iron structures across the 
East River, which represent the engineer’s 
idea of efficiency! 

If one were asked to draw the line between 
the college and the technical school, I pre- 
sume he would say that the province of the 
college is to produce the citizen; the technical 
school is designed to enable a young person 
to earn his or her living. The college aims to 
cultivate the youth in right ways of thinking. 
In Beverly, Massachusetts, there used to be 
a current phrase, “You are born, but you’re 
not buried.” The college aims to fill that 
gap with right ideas as to one’s duties to his 
neighbor, to himself, and to the State—to 
take his place among those who feel it incum- 
bent upon themselves to leave the world a 
little better than they found it. Hence en- 
dowments and scholarships for the benefit of 
those fit to use the inheritance from the past 
for the benefit of the future. Here education 
may well be leisurely, but never loose or 
aimless. 

The technical school, on the other hand, 
marks a period of intense application to at- 
tain a specific end—the preparation to earn 
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the necessary means of living. And yet every 
one who takes into the technical school the 
wide training of the college will lift his avo- 
cation to a higher plane. There is a fine arts 
of business, and it is becoming every day the 
more necessary to success. The relations of 
the corporation to the state and to its em- 
ployes no longer can be ignored. The lawyer 
no longer tells his client how far he can go, 
but rather how he can best serve his own 
ends by serving also the community. The 
architect is necessarily concerned with profits 
from rentals; but within those limits it is his 
duty to produce amenities. The painter and 
the sculptor are called in to contribute to the 
work of the architect, appealing to our higher 
thoughts and aspirations, teaching us the 
history of our times and manifesting rever- 
ence for those choice spirits who are at once 
our guides and our incentives. 

At the top of the permanent commissions 
of this Association stands the one on College 
Architecture and Instruction in Fine Arts; 
and at its head is President Ferry of Ham- 
ilton College—the college of Elihu Root, by 
common consent America’s foremost citizen. 
On November 26 I saw Mr. Root receive the 
gold medal of the National Academy of De- 
sign for distinguished service to the fine arts. 
In making response, he said simply, and with 
conviction, that the happiest memories of his 
life were those of his association with the 
artists, naming Charles McKim, Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, Frank Millet, and John La 
Farge. The exceeding merit of Mr. Root 
was that, being in high place, where his influ- 
ence on Governmental art was predominant, 
he knew the true artists and saw to it that 
they, and not the smaller, self-seeking men 
got the work. And the artists in turn found 
in him their guide, philosopher and friend. 
Just ten years ago he wrote to me— 

“My Dear Moors: (that salutation from Mr. 
Root is equal to a patent of nobility) . . . I want 
to talk with you about the new building of the Na- 
tional Research Council. As it will be in the same 
field of view as the Lincoln Memorial, the plans 
really ought to have most serious consideration 
by the Commission of Fine Arts. I wish you a 
Happy New Year. Always faithfully yours, 

Evixu Root. 

Here was a busy lawyer, a retired states- 
man, still concerning himself with the ap- 
pearance of the city of Washington, because 
such concern intensely interested him as a 
citizen. 
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I suppose that all of you have some college 
buildings you hope will burn as successfully 
as Princeton buildings burned recently; but 
such structures seem to last longest. There 
is this much consolation—remember that 
“vines are to the architect what sod is to the 
doctor.” You can cover up bad buildings, 
and with nature’s aid even make them things 
of beauty. 

In our own country college architecture is 
undergoing changes. What can compare for 
charm with Thomas Jefferson’s restored Uni- 
versity of Virginia, with its domed library 
looking down the grassy slope bordered by 
the classic white buildings, and off to the 
everlasting hills, benignant in their repose— 
a fitting setting for the benign president who 
is the inearnation of the spirit of the place. 
At Amherst the Fortress Builder, Sir Jeffrey 
Amherst, seems reincarnated not only in 
song but also in the granite hills; and who 
shall say how much of the spirit of the Berk- 
shires goes into the making of those gentle- 
men Williams almost invariably turns out?— 
Williams, with Mark Hopkins and his log; 
and Garfield as the exemplar. 

Two styles of architecture are now strug- 
gling for mastery in college building. There 
is the Gothic type with its heavy walls, its 
small windows, and its mediaeval atmos- 
phere, as at Yale and Princeton. Then there 
is the Colonial style, which marks the build- 
ings of our early and meager days, when a 
roof over the head of a scholar was all the 
comfort he could expect. Columbia has the 
inestimable advantages of a plan made at 
the beginning by a great artist. William and 
Mary is being rebuilt in the spirit, if not ac- 
cording to the plans, of Sir Christopher Wren. 
And Harvard, with its fine early traditions 
perpetuated by Bulfinch, is returning, after 
many wanderings with strange gods, to its 
original bricks and mortar. This oldest of 
American universities, clinging still to its 
one tradition of perpetual change, is build- 
ing a new university along both banks of the 
’ Charles, with opportunities for enveloping 
its new departures in scholarship with a 
charm of surroundings that will contribute 
greatly to the success of the experiments. 

I believe firmly in college art galleries and 
in courses in the fine arts; but the past five 
years of experience with these elements in 
~ education has shown not only their advan- 
tages but also their limitations. There is a 
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narrowness and an exclusiveness in art as 
there is in mathematics or physics, or history, 
or even in what are vaguely and inclusively 
known as the social sciences. What then is 
the conclusion of the whole matter? Is it not 
that a sense of beauty should pervade every 
department of a college? The trustees should 
see to it that in all the buildings and their 
surroundings good order shall be observed 
and fitness for the intended purpose be sub- 
served. That among the faculty breadth of 
culture shall go hand in hand with depth of 
knowledge, to the end that nothing which 
tends to make life richer shall be alien to the 
scholar. That the student shall be taught to 
associate himself with those great minds 
that have led the world on its upward 
progress. 

I like to think of George Washington pull- 
ing down a building at Mount Vernon be- 
cause it did not quite balance the one on the 
other side of the lawn; that the rules of civil- 
ity and decent behavior which Washington 
copied in his youth, and on which he modeled 
his life, were originally drawn up by Eras- 
mus. It is good to recall that Thomas Jeffer- 
son was a devoted student of architecture 
and set standards of taste in building which 
have persisted to this day and are now at 
work transforming Washington into one of 
the beautiful capitals of the world. That 
Benjamin Franklin, great scientist as he was, 
when asked to select the artist to model the 
likeness of Washington for the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, persuaded the first sculp- 
tor of the world of that day to give over the 
depiction of kings and to come across the 
stormy Atlantic to make the immortal like- 
ness of our great leader. And that Lincoln, 
harassed by trials greater than any other 
American ever endured, found in the masters 
of English prose and poetry training which 
enabled him to pour out his troubled soul in 
those undying pieces of beauty of phrase and 
spirit, the Gettysburg Address and the Sec- 
ond Inaugural, which have their counterparts 
in the oration of Pericles over the dead at 
Thermopylae. All great men use the achieve- 
ments of the past not as models to copy, but 
as an arsenal from which to draw weapons 
for their battles of today. 

As you take your walks about Washington, 
beautiful for situation; as you enjoy its spa- 
cious parks, its noble Capitol, its stately 
White House, its two surpassingly beautiful 
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and appropriate monuments to men who be- 
long to the ages; when you recognize the 
orderly and harmonious arrangement of all 
the elements of the plan of the city and re- 
flect that these elements have their roots 
deep in the glorious past, in the designs of 
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the world’s greatest artists, how can you go 
away not feeling the inspiration leading you 
highly to resolve that, in so far as in you lies, 
you will take the youth committed to your 
charge along the pathway of beauty that 
leads to the free realm of truth? 


VISCOUNT CECIL OF CHELWOOD VIOLET OAKLEY 


VIOLET OAKLEY’S LATEST WORK 


BY CLARA R. MASON 
Executive Secretary, Art Alliance, Philadelphia 


ISS VIOLET OAKLEY’S recent return 
to America and her studio at Allen 
Lane, near Philadelphia, after an absence of 
two years abroad, was signalized by exhibi- 
tions of her latest work at the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance in January and at the Grand 
Central Galleries in New York the following 
month. Her long sojourn in Europe, away 
from the interruptions of telephones and ser- 
vants, provided a period of creation utilized 
to greatest advantage by an artist mind alert 
to all kinds of subjects, both of the intellect 
and of nature. 


Chief among Miss Oakley’s new work are 
the Geneva Drawings, made at the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth assemblies of the League of 
Nations—their showing very timely, as 1930 
marks the tenth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the League. 

For many years an earnest advocate of 
world peace, Miss Oakley completed her 
monumental work for the State Capitol of 
Pennsylvania at Harrisburg in the spring of 
1927. The decoration of the Governor’s 
Reception Room, the Senate Chamber, and 
the Supreme Court Room, with forty-three 
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great mural paintings, extended over a period 
of twenty-five years, and included a compre- 
hensive study of the life of William Penn, 
who had written in 1693 a plan for a “Parlia- 
ment of Nations.” 

Penn called Pennsylvania “The Holy Ex- 
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of the League, sometimes in their offices— 
as when she chanced upon Arthur Sweetser 
when he was using the first transatlantic 
telephone connection—sometimes like mov- 
ing pictures through an opera glass at public 
functions. 
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periment” because it was governed by law 
without military force or armament, and 
thus his contribution to the theory and sci- 
ence of government studied by Miss Oakley 
gave her an unusual background for the ap- 
preciation of the historical and political im- 
portance of the new “‘Holy Experiment”’ in 
governmental cooperation inaugurated by 
the League of Nations. 

In Geneva, during the sessions of the 
League, Miss Oakley was brought into inti- 
mate touch with the men and women work- 
ing for world peace; she observed them, she 
talked with them, and was deeply impressed 
by their unswerving purpose and earnestness. 
Then she transcribed them with paint and 
_ chalk, sometimes from her intimate personal 
_ knowledge, sometimes from the press balcony 
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This series of remarkable interpretative 
studies of the leading delegates and members 
of the Secretariat is strong evidence of the 
caliber of the men and women working for 
the League. The portrait painter’s discern- 
ing brush invariably manifests crucial char- 
acteristics reflecting the mind of the sitter, 
and in this case, the combination of artist, 
scholar and truth seeker, has resulted inanun- 
usual recognition of mental and spiritual essen- 
tials and their clear delineation. National 
and personal characteristics, and marked 
differences of type are in evidence, and fur- 
thermore there emerges perhaps for the first 
time the new international type—‘“‘the men of 
good will’’—morally and intellectually fit to 
be world citizens. 

Stresemann is included—his round-solid 
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head hinting at his physical impassivity. On 
the day four weeks before his passing, when 
he spoke in support of Briand’s plan for a 
United States of Europe, although he held 
the assembly spellbound, his own stillness 
was so great that it was almost static. 

In direct contrast is Miss Oakley’s por- 
trayal of Titulesco, the Roumanian “India- 
rubber man,” always in motion, slipping into 
‘the most amazing attitudes with the speed 
and variety of an acrobat—the sketches of 
the man as dramatic as his own speeches. 

In the British section are Lord Cecil, per- 
haps the most powerful of the champions of 
the League; Sir Willoughby Dickinson, the 
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President of the International Association of 
the League of Nations Union; Mr. Harold B. 
Butler, deputy director of the International 
Labor Office—all depicted with a contained 
air of power and intelligence, but their indi- 
vidual physical and mental characteristics 
analyzed and noted. Ramsay MacDonald 
is posed looking down, his face considerably 
shortened, the arrangement of the hair and 
expression of the face reminding one of an 
older mustachioed “Excelsior” of school-day 
poems. 

Lord and Lady Drummond are present— 
Sir Eric, the General-Secretary, who, rumor 
announces, was elevated to this important 
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CHIEF, SECTION SOCIAL QUESTIONS AND OPIUM TRAFFIC 


post by Clemenceau because, of all the 
number whose work connected them with 
the meetings of the “Big Four,”’ he was the 
most taciturn. — 

Even the whiskers of M. Albert Thomas, 
Director of the Labor office, seem animated 
_and unmistakably French—as is Briand— 
agitated, flashing, dynamic. 

Spain’s interests are protected by Salvador 
de Madariaga, former Director of the Dis- 
-armament Section, whom Miss Oakley’s 
pencil describes as spare, picturesque, - the 
scholar of action, the artist—incisive and 
_vivid. 

The contrast of the Orient is found in the 


wide, smooth face of Dr. Chao-Chu Wu and 
the smaller ivory-tinted Adatchi of Japan, 
and still other types are found in stately 
gray-haired Apponyi of Hungary, the indom- 
itable, earth-strengthened Dr. Benes of 
Czecho-Slovakia and the Nordic tendencies 
of Dr. Fridtjof Nansen and of H. E. M. Pro- 
cope, and one of the few women delegates, 
Mme. Hainari of Finland. 

Women are well represented among the 
portrait sketches. The former librarian, 
Miss Florence Wilson, and Miss Alice Bart- 
lett, present assistant librarian, are shown 
as well-born, intelligent thinkers, as is Dame 
Rachel Crowdy, the Chief of the Department 
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of Social Questions and Oprum Traffic, whom 
we shall have the privilege of hearing in a lec- 
ture tour in America next winter. 
most important posts in Geneva, although 
not officially connected with the League, is 
held by Miss Amy Cryan. Her Irish diplo- 
matic ability is frequently tested as head of 
the International Students’ Union where the 
wordy battles of various countries are con- 
stantly re-fought by the ardent students. 
Perhaps the painting which best shows the 
delegates as parts of a great whole is the 
study of the members of the Council in con- 
ference in the hotel on the Quai Woodrow 
Wilson. This sketch mirrors a moment in a 
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debate on the Hungarian-Roumanian matter, 
and the group is blocked in against the tall 


windows of the council-room through which 


are seen clouds of interesting shapes against 
a blue sky. “I really saw those forms,” said 
Miss Oakley, “‘they are not bits of manufac- 
tured symbolism. The swan and harp with 
spears as indicated did, however, seem to me 
to be symbolic of the forces against peace.” 

The strong, sure draughtsmanship of the 


artist, the beauty, even tenderness, of her — 


coloring, lend special significance to all these 
works, and reflect a personal appreciation of 
nobility of character. The emphasis on the 
modeling of a forehead, the bony structure of 
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a chin, the way the head is set on the shoul- 
ders, bring out qualities of statesmanship or 
suggest a long line of regal ancestors. Each 
portrait is a likeness, yet one is impressed by 
qualities which all have in common—fire, 
vision, keen intelligence. Qualities of leader- 
_ ship are marked, and strongly brought out 
by an artist capable of sympathetic response 
to such stimulating subject-matter, the whole 
an illustrated history, personal but inspiring, 
_ of the history-making sessions of the League. 

One is glad to learn from a frequent visitor to 
Geneva that when the plans for the new li- 
__brary are being prepared there will be many 
to urge that the penetrating talent which pro- 
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duced the first ““Holy Experiment” shall be 
considered for a similar contribution to this 
similar experiment. 

The portraits are not all of Geneva person- 
alities. In the two years Miss Oakley has 
been away she has visited England, France, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, Tunis, Algiers and 
Morocco, as well as Switzerland, and royal 
personages, among them the former Queen 
of Greece and her two beautiful daughters, 
peasants, artists, authors, and musicians, 
have been painted and sketched, and naively 
listed under groupings of “Portrait Draw- 
ings,” “Drawings of Artists,’ and “Sketches 
of People,” the character of this last group 
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being indicated by several of the titles: “The 
Wide Czech Child,” “The Oxford Book of 
Verse,” and “Gertrude in a Sari from India.” 

The most important single work accom- 
plished by Miss Oakley during this period is 
a mural, 17 feet high by 8 feet wide, for the 
Sanctuary of the Graphic-Sketch Club in 
Philadelphia as a memorial by the founder 
of the club, Mr. Samuel S. Fleisher, to his 
mother. Here also the inspiration and choice 
of subject were derived from the study inci- 
dent to the execution of the murals in the 
Capitol at Harrisburg. Moses, as one of the 
first law-givers, was logically given place in 
the scheme which depicts the development 


of law; in the reredos for the Sanctuary 
thirteen scenes from the life of the great law- 
giver of the Hebrews are presented. The cen- 
tral and largest panel shows Moses as a baby 
in the arms of Pharaoh’s daughter, and on 
either side, and below this figure, as part 
of the architectural setting, eleven episodes 
have been-painted in miniature. These are: 
The Seven Daughters of Jethro, The Burning 
Bush, Return into Egypt, Pharaoh Defieth 
the Lord, The Plagues of Egypt, Institution 
of the Passover, Exodus of the Children of 
Israel, The Hosts of Pharaoh Overwhelmed. 

The predella shows: The Ten Command- 
ments, Water Smitten from the Rock, The 
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Fruit of the Promised Land. On the red 
gold of the upper portion of the frame is 
lightly sketched Jochebed, the mother of 
Moses, instructing the lad, thus symbolizing 
the memorial feature of the mural. 

Most of this work on this great mural was 
done in Florence and the flavor of that city 
contributed to the religious atmosphere of the 
paintings, while the museums and libraries 
supplied symbols and documents for refer- 
ence in addition to those garnered from the 
Bible, which was, of course, the chief source. 

Miss Oakley’s variousness, both of style 
and in subject matter, is evidenced, too, in 
the little travel sketches aptiy labeled “A 
Pilgrim’s Notes,’”’ which record her journeys 
through Irish lake countries, Switzerland’s 
high-peaked, majestic mountains, France’s 
chateaux and forests, Algiers’ heat and color, 
Egypt's brown deserts, England’s quiet, 
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friendly parks, and Greece’s classic ruins— 
notes high-keyed, delicate, ethereal, from 
the soprano end of the scale. 

Thus we reap rich harvest from Miss Oak- 
ley’s courage in definitely setting aside a pe- 
riod for unhampered work, in her selection 
of harmonious environments, and her escape 
from our frenzied American life. In her latest 
work, Miss Oakley shows how securely she 
can turn from fairy-like travel nocturnes to 
murals with a breadth of conception, an epic 
size, a majesty of design, and to portraits 
with an intimate penetration of the mind of 
the sitter. Perhaps the one can be accom- 
plished because of the others; perhaps an 
understanding of the soul of the mdividual, 
because of the grasp of the cosmic meaning 
of the world. In any event, her work is 
powerful, majestic, serene, setting forth nu- 
ances and fundamentals in exquisite balance. 
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REDFIELD’S ONE-MAN SHOW 


BY CHARLES V. WHEELER 


HERE are some painters, but not all, 
whose works look well when shown col- 
lectively—gaining by aggregate. Under these 
circumstances this is an advantage both to 
the artist and the public, as it permits the 
latter to better estimate the former’s strength 
and individuality—his variousness and full 
measure of merit. 

The late John E. D. Trask, speaking of his 
methods of organizing the Panama-Pacific 
Fine Arts Exposition in 1915, which resulted 
in a series of ‘“‘one-man”’ galleries, said: 
“From these the public can gather, as in no 
other way would be possible, comprehensive 
knowledge of the effort and accomplishment 
of some of those who have led in the pursuit 
of beauty along diverging paths.” 

In one of those particular fourteen gal- 
leries, Edward W. Redfield showed twenty- 

one landscape paintings covering a period of 


twenty-five years of enjoyable aspirations 
toward the difficult art of perfecting a tech- 
nique to produce a desired effect—that effect 
the vision of an artist before his far or near 
landscape subject. 

The backward-looking period is now of 
forty years, and so Redfield says of his 
recent one-man exhibit shown from Decem- 
ber 5 to 25 in the Art Club of Philadelphia, 
and from January 7 to 31 in the Grand 
Central Galleries, New York City: “My 
pictures are now completed in from three to 
nine hours—or forty years, as you choose.” 

And the results are the happy scenes of our 
heart’s desire: the white magic of winter, the 
inspiring blossoming of spring and the sum- 
mer seas of foam flecked blue off the coast of 
Maine. 

These paintings, forty in number, have, 
with one exception, been made during the 
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past five years. Redfield paints directly 
from nature, but he has a remarkable mem- 
ory for the changing conditions of light and 
shade, a memory which stands him in good 
stead during his manual labor of putting 
paint upon canvas with brushes stiff but 
flexible enough to respond to the nervous 
brain messages finding their way to the 
sensitive fingers and then to the canvas on 
which is re-created an effect that becomes 
true and complete to you and to me when 
we see the picture at a distance of several 
feet to the rear of the painter when at work. 

If that is an effort boys or girls can ever 
master, or followers of the cults of modern 
“isms” match for beauty of natural objects, 
then this painstaking artist, with his marvel- 
ous taste for simple conventions and the 
most delicious harmonies of out-of-doors 
put before us on surfaces covered with paint, 
this adept of the art of Nature herself, has 
been bothering greatly with labors not worth 
while. 

We cannot believe that it is in vain that 
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such skill has supplemented such vision— 
producing such spontaneity of effect, such 
clearness of atmosphere in sunlight, such 
joyous and singing qualities which hold one 
entranced upon first sight, and increasingly 
so upon longer acquaintance. At the 
Philadelphia Art Club the hanging and ar- 
rangement were excellent; each picture was 
framed differently and appropriately; the 
whole group was brought together in a 
unified, decorative scene. 

Here the dimensions of the single exhi- 
bition room were so limited that the wall 
spaces presented one long surface opposite 
the entrance doors, a shorter surface at each 
end of the room and two still smaller areas 
at either side of the doors. In this case the 
artist arranged his pictures in groups of 
center-pieces important in size flanked by 
double rows of smaller pieces in such a man- 
ner that a variety of effect of color spots and 
of darker and lighter mass spots made har- 
monious units without disturbing the grand 
balance of the whole wall or the room itself. 


THE OPEN SEA 


That was an artful manner of treating a 
one-man show but, in the rooms of the Grand 
Central Art Galleries, the paintings were 
given a far better showing because two gal- 
leries were used and the paintings hung in a 
single line. 

A landscape painter particularly needs 
this manner of showing his work. Those 
who, having seen Claude Monet’s monu- 
mental poem in paint in the two circular 
rooms in the Orangerie in Paris, and will try 
to imagine how lost these Nymphéas har- 
monies would be if hung with other pictures 
in the Louvre, will fully appreciate this fact. 

We are so used to seeing a jumble of paint- 
ings upon the walls of our large exhibition 
galleries, both permanent and _ occasional, 
that we almost weary before we start to 
look at the incongruous specimens fighting 
for their infringed rights to express them- 
selves against overwhelming adversity. 

It is no use to complain of this sort of 
thing because we of the great public want 
our exhibitions of art arranged for us in un- 
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abridged manner like a mail-order house 
price-book in which we have no time to look 
at each page or item and so let chance or 
fancy hold our divided attention. 

Of course, if we are seeking a saxophone 
or a Redfield we look them up in the index 
right away. 

Redfield is particularly mterested in cer- 
tain artistic crafts which flourished in our 
Colonial settlements but which died out 
years ago. ‘The hook-rug, influenced but 
not copied, takes on new life and possi- 
bilities under his knowledge and taste. He 
kindly let us see in this exhibition the last 
of a series of six rugs which he made with 
the help of Madame Redfield. This was the 
“Village Wedding,” a bright-colored example 
which suggested new glories for our walls and 
floors. He also exhibited a neatly madeun-. 
painted ‘Windsor Settle,’ which he pro- 
duced by means of his own lathe and plane. 
He is proud of his carpentry and he might 
have sent an example of his own fabricated 
and painted Dutch wedding chest, which, 
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enriched by decorative harmonies of fruits, 
flowers, animals, birds, ete., in gold and 
colors, is covetable indeed. ‘The furniture 
and the hooked rugs Mr. Redfield produces 
he can never afford to sell because they take 
so much more time to make than to paint a 
landscape, and landscape painting is his life 
work. 

In the presence of this master’s art of the 
brush we feel the wine of his genius strong 
and heady, and we almost risk that ancient 
evil-eye taboo to hail this man “great”’ 
before he is dead. 

Frederic Newlin Price once wrote of Red- 
field as a “painter of days,” and this phrase 
well describes the man who can bring to us a 
day out of his vision, a day that may be 
fair or cloudy, in winter, spring or summer, 
but a rare thing, a part of himself which we 
can heartily appreciate. 

The four paintings here reproduced were 
selected as typical of seasonal and subject 
interest. “‘April Buds” is an early spring 
picture with a large flowering bush of yellow 
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forsythia in front of the house porch and 
plum trees of white blossoming to the side. 
In the right foreground is a roadside pool, 
reflecting the blue sky, and the side hill 
background is lovely in purple and brown 
tones. “‘The Open Road” is a very subtle 
snow picture which perfectly presents the 
illusion of glittering sunshine upon spotless 
white snow. “Cottages by the Sea” is a 
lush summer sun picture with red hollyhocks 
against the weather-beaten boards of the 
hut. ‘The Open Sea” is a very convincing 
marine painted off the coast of Maine. 

In the presence of Redfield’s notations in 
paint of individual days from the year cycle 
one does not need to be told that the pic- 
tures were not made in a studio, as they 
carry with them their own authenticity of 
original observation which cannot ever be 
copied by anyone and which no one can 
ever so well produce without putting what 
Redfield did into those hard-working “forty 
years.” 

Of what other art may as much be said? 
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GUSTAVE DE SMET 


CONTEMPORARY BELGIAN ART 


N EXHIBITION of Contemporary 
Belgian Art—painting, sculpture and 
graphic art,—sponsored by the King of the 
Belgians, the President of the United States, 
His Excellency, Prince Albert de Ligne, Bel- 
gian Ambassador to the United States, Prin- 
cess de Ligne, and a distinguished group of 
Belgian and American art patrons, among 
whom are the directors of some of the leading 
art museums of both countries, is being 
shown in several of our American cities. 


Opening the last of October in the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, it was next shown in the Penn- 
sylvania Museum, Fairmount, Philadelphia, 
and then in the Museum of the Brooklyn 
Institute. “This collection was selected, it 
was understood, by M. Louis Piérard, mem- 
ber of the Belgian Parliament (author of a 
book on Van Gogh) and a group of associates 
with the purpose of securing greater appre- 
ciation in this country of contemporary Bel- 
gian art and finding for it a market here. It 
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LOUIS DECOEUR 


YOUNG WOMAN AT WINDOW 


was brought to this country by the European 
and American Art Committee, Inc., Freder- 
ick Starr, President, Christian Brinton, Vice- 
President, in cooperation with L’ Association 
Belge de Propagande Artistique a L’Estran- 
ger. A handsomely illustrated catalogue has 
been published with a foreword by Dr. Brin- 
ton and an introduction by M. Piérard. The 
collection is said to be fully representative 
and similar in character to a memorable ex- 
hibition held at the Musée du Jeu de Paume, 
Paris, in 1928. It is referred to by Dr. Brin- 
ton as “splendid artistic growth”’ germinated 
in a fertile soil, and of a distinctly national- 
istic sort. “Belgian expressionism,” he says, 
“is neither the sophisticated product of the 
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Ecole de Paris or the stressful brutality of 
the Teutonic Brucke and Neue Sachlickeit 
groups. “Its chief asset,” he says, “is that 
it is frankly stimulating, courageous, and 
devoid alike of official pretence and academic 
pedantry.” 

Because of the distinguished auspices 
under which this exhibition is shown, it is 
bound to attract unusual attention, and be- 
cause of its character it has and will continue 
to arouse much discussion. The paintings 
comprised in this catalogue, 107 in all, are 
mostly modernistic in treatment and set 
forth an art so different from anything that 
has gone before, that it constitutes a new 
language. To use traditional terms in refer- 
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BY 
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INCLUDED IN 
EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY BELGIAN ART 


MAN WITH BASKET 


BY 
CONSTANT PERMEKE 


INCLUDED IN 
EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY BELGIAN ART 


BLIND 


ring to art of this sort would be misleading— 
to explain it and to describe it requires an 
entirely new vocabulary. 

These paintings by contemporary Belgian 
artists have little or no kinship with the art 
of the past and they would seem to have been 
created from entirely different motives. To 
an extent they resemble the art of-a primitive 
people but they are not primitive; they are 
sophisticated. They cast aside completely 
the tradition of beauty, and for the most part 
they may be regarded as pure expressionism. 
These artists have had something that they 
wanted to express. Word forms and tra- 
ditional art forms were either not within 
their grasp or not satisfactory, therefore they 
have created a nomenclature of their own. 
But the strange thing is that the thoughts or 
feelings to which they have given expression 
are largely trivial—of the moment, rather 
than, as one would suppose under such cir- 
cumstances, universal in significance. Visit- 
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ing an exhibition of this sort one must lay 
aside pre-conceived notions and prejudices. 
Here is something new, something sympto- 
matic. What does it mean? What does it 
foreshadow? 

When modernism, under the name of post- 
impressionism, first came into vogue, the sup- 
position was that the artists desired to get 
away from the subjective, and it is, therefore, 
most interesting to note, in this extremely 
modern exhibition, that almost all of the 
work shown therein is primarily subjective. 
It is the thing set forth or the story told on 
which chief emphasis is laid—not the way it 
is told, or its inherent beauty. This art does 
not take into account technicalities. A great 
variety in technique is seen—much of it blun- 
dering. Apparently this does not matter, so 
long as the artist makes his point. It is not 
intellectual painting; often it is brutal, un- 
lettered, but it has force and strength. First 
and last, it is psychological, and to under- 
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stand it at all one must study it from the 
psychological standpoint. From this stand- 
point almost alone it signifies. What, one 
must ask, is the state of mind of a people who 
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not be something in common between these 
artists who find such extraordinary, and, to 
the average eyes, erude expression, and the 
art of the great masters of the past 


CABARET 


produce art of this sort? What is the effect 
that this art will have upon the art of the 
future, the life of the future? What does it 
signify in the history of mankind? Viewed 
from this standpoint this exhibition affords 
much food for thought. 

It is hard to trace kinship in the Belgian 
art of today to the great Belgian art of yes- 
terday, but that is not to say that the thread 
of tradition has been broken, that there may 
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Dr. Brinton declares that “the outstand- 
ing trinity of modernist Belgian art is com- 
posed of the powerful, salient figures of Con- 
stant Permeke, Fritz Van den Berghe and 
Gustave De Smet,”’ examples of whose paint- 
ings are reproduced herewith. He finds in 
Permeke’s work, “‘a revelation of surpassing 
vitality, an elemental personality with roots 
deep-bedded in his native peasant patrimony 
—a vision predominately physical.” To 
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others, Permeke’s paintings, such as “The 
Man with Basket,” are merely grotesque 
distortions. Van den Berghe, Dr. Brinton 
finds metaphysical—his works dreains, “‘plas- 
tic hallucinations in which we meet by turn 
the sardonic specter of Hyeronimus Bosch 
and the overpowering animalistic fantasy of 
Peter Breughel.” To others such paintings 
as his “Poet Assailed”’ are merely ugly alle- 
gory savagely set forth. Gustave De Smet, 
he finds, of the three the most “‘simplified,” 
and like the two preceding dominated by 
“Vhomme-idée.” But the thoughtful visitor 
to this exhibition is bound to wonder whether 
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or not after all Gustave De Smet in his paint- | 
ing entitled “Radio” is not purposely satir- | 
ical—uttering a warning. 

According to M. Piérard these paintings 
and others of the same ilk included in this 
exhibition represent a school of art “which 
springs direct from the very vitals of a race, 
of a people more richly endowed than per- 
haps any other with the artistic tempera- 
ment.” And it should be remembered that 


it is the Belgians themselves who have select- 
ed this exhibition and sent it to America as 
representative not only of their art but their 
present-day culture. 
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ss OU are sad,” the Knight said in an anxious tone: “let me sing you a song to 
comfort you.” x 
“Is it very long?” Alice asked, for she had heard a good deal of poetry that day. 
“It’s long,” said the Knight, “but it’s very, very beautiful. Everybody that 
hears me sing it—either it brings the tears into their eyes, or else” 
“Or else what?” said Alice, for the Knight had made a sudden pause. 
“Or else it doesn’t, you know. The name of the song is called ‘Haddock’ s Eyes.’” 
“Oh, that’s the name of the song, is it?” Alice asked, trying to feel interested. 
“No, you don’t understand,” the Knight said, looking a little vexed. “That’s 
what the name is called. The name is really ‘The Aged, Aged Man.’” 
“Then I ought to have said ‘That’s what the song is called’?” Alice corrected 


“TO THE CONTRARY NOTWITHSTANDING’’* 


herself. 


“No, you oughtn’t; that’s quite another thing! 


The song is called ‘Ways and 


Means’; but that’s only what it’s called, you know!” 
“Well, what is the song, then?” said Alice, who was by this time completely 


bewildered. 


——~*“T was coming to that,” the Knight said. 
Gate’: and the tune’s my own invention.” 


OW, this bit of illuminating dialogue 
may be no less bewildering to the 
Alices of today than the title I have chosen 
for my essay. Indeed, I might go on to 
quote (cr should I venture to sing?) the 
opening lines of the White Knight’s poem: 
“Tl tell thee everything I can; 
There’s little to relate.” 
For, of a truth, I have no soul-moving mes- 
sage to present, and I am mindful of the 
rebuke administered to the venturesome 
- cobbler-critic by the artist: Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam. Indeed, I know that not only 
artists but people of ordinary common sense 
also are impatient and resentful of the fellow 
who ventures into a province not his own. 
When the goodly—not godly—cavalcade was 
on its way from the Tabard Inn toward 
Canterbury, eager to hear the tales “to 
shorten with our way,” the Reeve was much 
‘annoyed by the coarse Miller’s tale because 
it reflected upon his Carpenters’ Union 
(Chaucer does not record what number), 
and fell into a proper tirade against the 
evils of the time: 
“When that our Host had heard this sermoning, 
He ’gan to speak as lordly as a king, 
And said: What amounteth all this wit? 
What? Shall we speak all day of holy writ? 
The devil made a Reeve for to preach, 
Or of a cobbler a sailor or a leech.” 
Therefore I am going into this adventure 
with my eyes quite open to its perils. I 


*An Address made before the Arts and Crafts Club of New Orleans. 


“The song really zs ‘ A-Sitting on a 


cannot ask mercy or indulgence for such 
unwelcome or unwise remarks as I may 
make, only, perhaps, the reader’s tolerance, 
while I develop some thoughts about art 
and artists that come to one who is but a 
cobbler in literature. 

To begin with, our very phrases are be- 
come a bad habit. We say art, and artists, 
with a vague mental limitaticn of the terms 
to, chiefly, the pictorial and plastic arts and 
those who work in them. To be sure, we 
obligingly let the actor or the violinist or 
the more erratic from among the guild of 
writers take temporary lodgings, as it were, 
a short and precarious lease, on the out- 
skirts of Greenwich Village. But ordinarily, 
when some chap is called an artist, our 
mind’s eye pictures a palette or a sketch- 
book dangling from him. Now it may seem 
trite and needless to say that this is all 
wrong; nevertheless, I want to say it with 
some emphasis. I do so because I believe 
Art to be surely a far ampler term, because 
I believe such so-called art movements as 
I have observed to be constantly in danger 
of really so limiting the term, and so nar- 
rowing themselves. 

I shall not be so rash as to offer a defini- 
tion of art, nor is it necessary that I should. 
Instead, I mean to recall and quote what 
seems to me a very fine statement about 
art, from a very sincere artist, George 
Gissing. 
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“Tt has occurred to me that one might 
define Art as: an expression, satisfying and 
abiding, of the zest of life. This is appli- 
cable to every form of art devised by man, 
for, in his creative moment, whether he 
produce a great drama or carve a piece of 
foliage in wood, the artist is moved and 
inspired by supreme enjoyment of some 
aspect cf the world about him; an enjoy- 
ment in itself keener than that experienced 
by another man, and intensified, prolonged, 
by the power—which comes to him we know 
not how—of recording in visible or audible 
form that emotion of rare vitality. Art, in 
some degree, is within the scope of every 
human being, were he but the ploughman 
who utters a few would-be melodious notes, 
the mere outcome of health and strength, 
in the field at sunrise; he sings, or tries to, 
prompted by an unusual gusto in being, and 
the rude stave is all his own. Another was 
he who, also at the plough, sang of the 
daisy, of the field mouse, or shaped the 
rhythmic tale of Tam O’ Shanter.” 

I observe, perhaps mistaking things, that 
some of the very groups, who use as their 
shibboleth a phrase like “‘Art is Life,’’ seem 
pitifully unaware of the connotation of 
the terms—they have true comprehension 
neither of Art nor of Life. The bigness, 
the mystery, the beauty of both become 
meanness, emptiness, and ugliness in their 
dulled comprehension. Forget not our sim- 
ple phrase, that Chaucer puts—‘‘the craft 
so long to learn.”” No man’s span of life is 
long enough nor his powers great enough to 
learn all the craft of art, to explore all the 
possibilities of life. . Therefore, I should dis- 
trust any of the too confident assertions of 
_ the little groups, to the effect that this they 
show you is the real art and the real life. 
They will never journey to the far beyond, 
which is the goal of the spirit, for they seek 
it not. They would never catch the subtle 
hint of the poet Clough when he suggests 
the insatiate curiosity and the restless urge 
to go on that should be man: 


Over the great windy waters, and over the clear- 
crested summits, 

Unto the sun and the sky, and unto the perfecter 
earth, . 

Come, let us go,—to a land wherein gods of the 
old time wandered, 

Where every breath even now changes to ether 
divine. 
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Come, let us go; though withal a voice whisper, 
“The world that we live in 

Whithersoever we turn, still is the same narrow 
crib; 

Tis but to prove limitation, and measure a cord, 
that we travel; 

Let who would ’scape and be free go to his chamber 
and think; : : 

’Tis but to change idle fancies for memories wil- 
fully falser; 

’Tis but to go and have been.” 
let us go. 


Come, little bark! 


More entertaining to the layman than 
the little fellows, so to speak, who refuse to 
voyage beyond the little world they assert 
to be clearly so-and-so, is another sort in 
whom the power of art is manifested not 
through some production which shall won- 
derfully interpret nature to man or man to 
himself, but in some such foolishness as tan- 
gled locks and a distinctive disarray in dress. 
In these, too, the true understanding cf life 
is likely to be replaced by erratic conduct 
at odds with the society about them, a sort 
of disarray of ideas and of morals consonant 
with the outsides they present to the world. 
It is as if they cultivated, not art, but the 
notion of becoming an elect, a peculiar 
people. And to the cheerful layman they 
seem quite successfully ridiculous and futile. 

Now it is quite true that some artists, in 
all provinees cf art, have been and must be 
at odds with their particular environment. 
But the greatest. I observe, have been nobly 
so—not ignobly so. And so I do not fear 
to match even my slender stock of informa- 
tion against you on this score. For if you 
think of a Fra Lippo, I shall think of a Fra 
Angelico. If you think of a drunken wreck 
half rescued from Montmartre cafés, I 
shall think of the silent power of a certain 
young David and the man who thought 
him out of that block cf stone. If you revel 
in Cellini, I may suggest Leonardo. If you 
take refuge with Chopin, I wonder if you 
exclude Beethoven. If you revert to Shel- 
ley or Byron, I do not forget even the sanest 
of all our literary artists, and the greatest, 
Shakespeare. 

No, it is a false and confused notion to 
assume as a premise, 


“Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 


and then to proceed, in comfortable unrea- 
son, to the conclusion that, somehow, acting 


madly will constitute you an artist. I ven- 
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ture to predict that you or I might drink 
a quart or so of laudanum, in safe doses, 
and yet remain just as sure of not writing 
Kubla Khan, to say nothing of the lost end- 
ing of Christabel.. You may be a great art- 
ist and at the same time eccentric; you may 
be quite completely mad, and yet be no 
artist. 
There is surely no need to elaborate this 
point, but perhaps the idea may be pre- 
sented in other words, simply because I 
would like to see more emphasis upon the 
sanity’ of art and artists. Sanity means, 
etymologically, soundness, healthfulness. 
And I believe in soundness, in healthfulness 
as opposed to morbidity or sickness. It is, 
so it seems to me, a proposition that answers 
itself, that the life with which art is coupled 
in the phrases-must be sound, healthy, else 
it soen ceases to be life at all. 
_ But there is another phrase ringing in my 
ears, a phrase from a fine artist who urged 
his age to “‘see life steadily and see it whole.” 
This I would recommend to you, my read- 
ers, insisting particularly upon the “‘see it 
whole.” And though I shall develop ideas 
‘so different from and so far beneath Arnold’s, 
I feel reasonably sure I am not perverting his 
_ purpose. 
It seems to me that many who would set 
up to be artists are too untrained in seeing 
and too imperfectly informed to undertake to 
**see life whole.” Perhaps I am quite wrong 
in this, but it seems to me that many who 
‘would set up to be artists do so on a very 
‘slender capital of native endowment, and 
that they rather scorn borrowing more cap- 
ital, as it were, from the allied arts and 
from the great national banks of history 
-and literature. I am reminded that a very 
great artist in music builded his tower of 
fame upon a searching intimacy witb Ger- 
man history and the Nibelungenlied before 
he wrote a wedding march for all the brides 
‘since about 1870. I am reminded that 
the diary of a poet who was to essay a 
reckoning with all the disturbing science 
of his day shows, week by week, a pains- 
taking study of geology, chemistry, Greek 
and other literatures, the current and the 
old philoscphies and histories, before he 
“wrote Flower in the Crannied’ Wall, or 
Ulysses, or Crossing the Bar. Now, of 
course, you and I might painfully read Kant 
and The Old Red Sandstone and The Divine 


Comedy and yet not produce even a weed, 
much less a flower. Such a dose would 
prove as unfruitful-as the laudanum men- 
tioned in Coleridge’s case above. But 
I am unshaken in my belief that these and 
such like diet fed Tennyson so that he could 
speak, and gave him some breadth of vision 
to make a venture at seeing life whole. 

Therefore I make bold to urge that our 
artist aspirants might well learn something 
to say before they set out to say anything. 
The sum of the matter is that at this instant 
I am thinking of art as an expression of the 
personality of the artist, and I feel that a 
rich, well-informed mind, one well stored 
with the easily borrowed riches of history, 
literature, science, or the other arts, is in 
all common experience more fertile for what- 
ever personality God may have given to 
each. There is a favored sort of vocabu- 
lary these days—other days had their dif- 
ferent sorts, too—but just now it is the 
fashion to talk of a ‘““complex.” The name, 
not the state cf mind, is new. And what 
I feel, perhaps wrongly, is that there is, 
at least among a certain element, the cult 
that cherishes a sort of superiority complex, 
that is complacent in the superior feeling 
that, of course, the artist is not understood, 
and that equally of course he can feel divinely 
apart from the historian and the scientist. 
And one in such a “complex” cannot ap- 
preach the shrines of cther men’s learning 
and other men’s achievement in that mood 
of self-respecting reverence, and with that 
intelligent receptiveness, without which he 
can never learn. 

There is such a sort of person whom one 
meets, to be sure, and who affects, or shall 
we say cherishes, a disarming humility in 
the presence of the men of books, the men 
of science, the men of affairs. One who 
says, or seems to say, “I am a simple crea- 
ture, just all emotion, a mere artist, a poor 
soul standing bewildered and chilled by your 
hard intellectuality, crushed by your sharp 
facts. I am not for such lofty intellectual 
heights.” And one may be permitted to 
guess that sometimes such an attitude is 
really just a happy cloak for vanity deep 
hidden, or a most ready excuse for our be- 
loved old friend, laziness. They of this sort 
feel superior, somehow, while sweetly confess- 
ing their ignorance of, and their incapacity 
for, the business and the learning of the world. 
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In short, it is a pose, a consciously affected 
opinion of oneself and of the world. And, 
of course, such a condition never subsists 
in a fine, healthy, vigorous soul. Of course, 
also, I have exaggerated as to the prevalence 
of any such thing as a general feeling among 
true artists. But there are enough of that 
ilk to be seen, among the brethren of the 
pen as among those of the palette, to justify 
me, I feel, in warning against the mood. 
For never came the great poem, the great 
painting, the great symphony out of a soul 
thus self-confined. Rather-have we seen 
the great artists to be feverishly curious in 
searching out knowledge of all sorts, to that 
point that one readily thinks of several of 
the very greatest, whether attaining fame 
in just one art or in several, whose mere 
intellectual vigor and scope tempts us to 
call them all “myriad minded.” 

And just here let me make a brief digres- 
sion, to find cover for an idea I would not 
leave just harmfully mooning about. I 
dared to say that our artists were too igno- 
rant, correcting or adjusting this to show, 
as best I could, what I meant. But in 
doing so I may have incurred, I fear, the 
risk of implying that all the information, 
all the learning might or must come out of 
books. But this is quite false, and really 
should not be entertained for a moment. 
Perhaps a bit of an illustration may help. 

Any person with a feeling for art must 
know himself to be meeting a true artist 
when he enjoys such comparatively simple 
expressions as the intricate patterns in a 
rug lovingly woven by hands that, more 
than likely, never held a pen, eyes that 
could read no written word. Or, in a more 
difficult and, I presume, a higher form, the 
amazing statuettes—angel, saint, king, gar- 
goyle, and devil, upon the sides of some 
Gothie cathedral, carved and doubtless con- 
ceived by a quite unlettered craftsman. 
Such people were not ignorant, in the true 
meaning of the word. Behind them lay cen- 
turies of culture rich in its stores of peculiar 
learning, legends, tales, superstitions, beliefs. 
And about them, immersing them, was such 
a culture. In this, observe, they were well 
informed. Now our peculiar difficulty, as 
I see it, is that we no longer have, or do 
not perceive about us, any such body of 
culture. Most of our people have been 
transplanted from other lands and widely 
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scattered in a new land that absorbs all of 
their energies and most often buries the 


fragments of culture they may bring with | 
them. Our efforts at crafts as well as at | 


the more advanced forms of art tend to be 


artificial and imitative, because they too | 
Like the | 


rarely can grow out of the soil. 
citizens of Pisa with their Campo Santo 
filled by earth brought from Palestine, we 
attempt to import the soil and to plant the 
shrubs that should thrive in it. Alas, the 


cedars of Lebanon grow but sparsely, thin | 
and dwarfish. But please notice that the 


point I would make is that, because such 


artificial cultures are apt to prove barren | 
when they are not worse, it is all the more | 
needful for our artists to appropriate the | 
other stores of culture, to use the other | 
It is true | 
that they may never be able to carve a con- | 


means that lie at their hands. 


vineingly horrible gryphon or troglodyte, 
because they do not believe in or see these 
monsters daily. Is it desirable or is it hoped 
that they will believe in them? All that I 
urge is that they store their minds with the 
furniture that is attammable—even on our 
favorite installment plan—and then some- 
thing with a meaning and a purpose and a 
faith may come out when brush or chisel is 
taken in hand. 


And please note carefully that my plea | 
for thus broadening and enriching the minds | 


of those who are to produce our art does not 
in the least mean that the art to be pro- 
duced shall be merely reproducing the past. 


Quite the contrary. For the true art is | 


expressive not of a dead past but of the 
living present. Was not the great pictorial 


art of the cinquecento dyed to the very | 


roots by its environment, expressing great 
beauty and great truth, but dressing them 
in its own fashion? Think for a moment 
of something that you can readily visualize. 
Did not~ Raphael and his fellows clothe 
Madonna and Saint and humble Apostle 
in princely raiment, consonant with the dig- 
nity and honor they would accord them, 
and like to what great personages of their 
own day loved? It was much if they al- 
lowed John the Baptist his robe of skins—it 
looked mere like a costly fur. No, I should 
hope for no pale reflection of things past, 


but just as in the Renaissance, a thing made | 


alive after the new learning had been appro- 
priated in the mind of the artist. 
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And now, if you remember your Alice 
Through the Looking-Glass, you will pardon 
my concluding with another bit of quota- 
tion from this source; and if you love this 
truly sublime nonsense as I do, you will 
get the implication as to who has stood for 
Alice, and you will help the White Knight 
on to his hobby, quite kindly, if he has fall- 
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en off more times than you think he should. 

When the White Knight persisted in his 
intention of singing that delightful parody 
of Simon-pure-Wordsworth, Alice said to 
herself: “But the tune isn’t his own inven- 
tion; it’s “I give thee all, I can no more. She 
stood and listened very attentively, but no 
tears came into her eyes.” 


CENTRAL COURT, CURRIER GALLERY OF ART, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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BY MAUD BRIGGS KNOWLTON 
Director, The Currier Gallery of Art 


HEN the Currier Gallery of Art 
opened its doors to the public on 
the evening of October 9 of last year, the 
realization of a dream, that had its origin 


in the mind of Ex-Gov. Moody Currier, of 
Manchester, N. H., became a reality. At 
the time of his death, August 23, 1898, he 
bequeathed his fortune to his widow, with 
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the wish that when she passed away she 
would leave his wealth to the city of Man- 
chester for a Gallery of Art, to be controlled 
by a board of trustees, who should be ap- 
pointed by the Probate Court of New 
Hampshire. 

The will stipulated that this museum of 
art should be erected on the site of the old 
brick mansion, where Ex-Governor and 
Mrs. Currier had resided for many years. 
This substantial home stood well back from 
the street on a lot comprising an entire 
city square. It is here that the Currier 
Gallery of Art has been built, a dignified 
Renaissance building of Kentucky limestone, 
placed well back to the north of the lot, 
and approached by broad paths, surround- 
ing an oblong reflecting pool, and_ terraces 
surmounted by a short flight of stone steps. 

The Art Gallery is charmingly placed 
with huge old pines and hemlock trees 
serving as a background, throwing the 
whole pile of cream-colored stone into strong 
relief against the dark green foliage of the 
trees. So many times it is the fate of new 
museums to be placed in a setting devoid 
of trees and shrubs. Here tall evergreens 
rear their lofty tops into the sky seventy-five 
feet. 

The fortune that Mr. Currier left for this 
cultural purpose was amassed by hard work 
and perseverance, and a record of his life 
story reads much the same as many another 
young New Englander, who had a firm pur- 
pose in life, and went about systematically 
to achieve that purpose. Among the list of 
New Hampshire’s eminent men the name 
of none stands out more clearly than that of 
Moody Currier, who won his rewards in 
life-by utilizing his native ability, supple- 
mented with the desire for hard work, and 
lastly having an inborn love for the more 
intellectual and cultural phases of life. 

Not only was he one of New Hampshire's 
ablest scholars; he was one of her greatest 
financiers, and helped build up the banking 
system of Manchester, for he came to the 
city when it was still very young and grew 
along with its expanding textile industries, 
when they were steadily growing toward 
the front ranks. His love for the classics, 
both in literature and the fine arts, without 
doubt influenced him strongly in bequeath- 

ing\his large fortune to be used for a Gallery 
of Art, and today that thought, born a 
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number of years ago, has become a reality, 
and as a result Manchester, N. H., has one 
of the finest small museums in the United 
States, the influence of which will be of 
far-reaching and cultural value to the people 
of those states adjacent to New Hampshire. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the 
sound judgment of the board of trustees 
who have had charge of the Currier fund, 
for so often it is the misfortune of a com- 
munity to have some well-meaning citizen, 
who is anxious to perform some generous 
act toward the people among whom he has 
passed many years of his life, to leave a seem- 
ingly adequate amount of money for some 
specific purpose, a museum or a hospital or 
some other worthy cause, and when the 
structure is completed to find that the funds 
necessary to continue the maintenance of 
the gift are not forthcoming from the com- 
munity, and the gift, which was bequeathed 
with the finest of intentions, becomes a bur- 
den instead of a blessing. So it is gratifying 
to know that the surplus endowment of the 
Currier Gallery of Art will allow this museum 
to continue and enlarge the scope of activi- 
ties connected with this institution, and be- 
come more and more what the donor in- 
tended it should be—a live institution for the 
benefit and advancement of humanity. 

The lesson that the life of the donor of 
this museum should teach to the growing 
generations of today is that, even with the 
majority of conditions adverse to obtaining 
a higher education, these obstacles can be 
overcome, for if one could succeed in ob- 
taining a college degree from Dartmouth 
when the only resources were a willing pair 
of hands to work in the day time and study 
in the evening by the light of the open fire 
or a tallow candle, certainly m the present 
day our boys and girls should find it a 
simple matter to obtain their education, and 
the example that is set by a courageous 
soul of this type is of more far-reaching 
influence in the community than it would 
seem at first thought. 

The first bequest that was given to the 
Museum was a collection of paintings of oils 
and water colors, assembled by the late Mr. 
George A. Leighton, a former resident of 
Manchester, who in the later years of his 
life removed to Pasadena, California, and 
there became intensely interested in paint- 
ings. He brought together a collection of 
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more than a hundred pictures, consisting 
of the work of the English, French, Italian, 
Dutch, and American masters. 

Through the generosity of Miss Penelope 
W. Snow, the Museum was further enriched 
by the gift of the “Vaughan Wall Paper,” 
removed from the walls of the Vaughan 
House in Thetford, Vermont. This is con- 
ceded by authorities on scenic wall papers 
to be “‘the most satisfactory example in the 
United States.” The design is very fine 
and the colors today are brilliant and spark- 
ling, and one can scarcely realize that they 
were applied to the surface of the paper 
more than one hundred and_ twenty-five 
years ago. 

The galleries of the Museum are built 
around a central court, open to the top of 
the building, and surrounded by arcades. 
Leading from these on the first floor are the 
galleries devoted to sculpture and Colonial 
furniture, and the children’s room. On the 
upper floor, reached by a marble stairway 
that ascends from a landing on either side of 
the memorial room to Mr. and Mrs. Currier, 
are large galleries devoted to oils, water 
colors, prints and etchings, while the open 
arcades on this same floor are suitable for 
decorative art or sculpture. 

The ceiling of the open court is decorated 
in a charming pattern of Renaissance de- 
sign, executed by Salvatore Lascari. The 
modified Ionic columns supporting the upper 
arcades are toned a soft dull buff, with capi- 
tals picked out in color and gold. The floor 
of the court has been developed in a black 
and cream-colored mosaic, with a large cen- 
tral motif consisting of the signs of the Zodiac 
in black on a cream-colored ground. Small 
geometric units form the field of pattern of 
the floor, breaking up the black mass into 
agreeable areas. 

At the southern side of the court is a 
fountain basin, with a bronze figure by Miss 
Harriet. Frishmuth entitled “The Crest of 
the Wave,” while on either side of the basin 
are groups of maidenhair ferns, the whole 
forming a charming composition, as one 
enters the main entrance to the building. 
On either side of the main door, at the south 
of the Museum, are to be installed large 
panels in mosaic, consisting of figures, heroic 
in size, symbolic of the arts of the different 
countries as they developed, while over the 
portal is to be another mosaic, representing 
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the fountain of inspiration. All of this work 
has been designed and developed by Mr. 
Lascari. 

It is the policy of the trustees to gradually 
assemble, through careful selection, a col- 
lection of paintings, bronzes, and decorative 
arts, that shall be worthy of the generous 
gift of Ex-Governor and Mrs. Currier, and 
have a far-reaching influence on the lives of 
those who use the museum collections. 


CANADIAN EXHIBITION 


Through the cooperation of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, the American 
Federation of Arts is bringing across the bor- 
der a notable collection of contemporary 
Canadian Paintings to be shown first in the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington and 
later on a circuit of art museums. This 
exhibition has been selected by Mr. Eugene 
Savage at the request of the sponsoring or- 
ganizations and our Canadian associates. It 
will consist of approximately fifty paintings 
by the foremost Canadian artists of the day, 
and comes chiefly from three Canadian art 
centers—Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto. It 
will be opened in the Corcoran Gallery of Art 
on the evening of March 8 with a private 
view and reception under the special patron- 
age and in the presence of the Canadian Min- 
ister, the Honorable Vincent Massey. 


DEAN BOSSANGE 


Professor E. Raymond Bossange has been 
appointed first Dean of the College of Fine 
Arts of New York University. The College 
of Fine Arts was established in July, 1927, 
as the University’s twelfth degree-conferring 
school. For the past two years Dr. James 
Buell Munn, Dean of Washington Square 
College, has been its acting head. Professor 
Bossange has been a member of the faculty of 
New York University since 1926, when he or- 
ganized and became head of the Department 
of Architecture. He has attained wide repu- 
tation in the field of art education, having 
served with distinction on the faculty of Cor- 
nell University; at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, where for eight years he was 
Dean of the College of Fine Arts: and at 
Princeton, as Director of the School of Archi- 
tecture. He is a member of the Society of 
Beaux Arts Architects and of the American 
Institute of Architects. 


CATHEDRAL CRAG FROM YOHO ROAD 


MARY BUTLER 


PAINTINGS BY MARY BUTLER 


HEREVER mountains slope steeply 

from rocky crag to lake or valley floor; 
wherever the sea surges against its rocks, 
there Mary Butler pitches her easel, defying 
all weathers in the sheer joy of transferring 
to canvas something of her own delight in the 
rugged moods of nature. 

Within the past few years Miss Butler has 
wandered with brush and canvas through the 
mountainous regions of Norway and the 
northwestern United States and Canada. 
Her impressions of these lands were shown 
in a one-man exhibition at the Plastic Club, 
Philadelphia, in February—an _ exhibition 
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which included also marines from the Cali- 
fornia coast, from the Maine coast, and a 
sprinkling of flower still-life compositions 
with sketches made in the gardens of Cali- 
fornia missions. 

Miss Butler paints with a firm, direct 
stroke, blocking in the scene before her. In 
her work there is no fussing with details. 
Her pigments are rich and intense, especially 
in the series of mountainscapes from Norway 
where the tonal quality of greens changes so 
markedly with the coming and going of the 
summer months This change could be 
traced in several of the canvases. “The 
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LAKE MORAINE MARY BUTLER 


AWARDED ELOISE EAGAN PRIZE, ANNUAL EXHIBITION, N. A. W. P. S. 


FROM WICK WHACK COVE, MONHEGAN MARY BUTLER 


PAINTINGS BY MARY BUTLER 


King and the Bishop,” for example, was 
painted in Rauma Valley early in the season, 
while “Troldtinderne” held the full green 
values of the somewhat later time. ‘“Roms- 
dalhorn” brought snow to the rocky peaks 
while the olive green of lower hills led down 
to the green fields of the valley floor. 

Color modulations played an important 
part in “Stolene from Aandalsnes.’’ In the 
foreground are orange-gabled roofs, the warm 
color repeating itself in the lowlands but 
gradually working upward to the intense 
green of valley meadows, on to a dark green 
mountain peak held against the purplish 
pink and the greenish blue of the range. 

Pointed evergreens often provide contrast 
in Miss Butler’s mountain canvases. ‘Mt. 

_ Norway” uses the massed ridge of conifers to 
mark the-sweep toward the purple pointed 
peak beyond. 

Although one is conscious of the different 
atmospheric and color conditions of various 
lands, there is one unifying characteristic 
in these mountainscapes and marines—the 
artist’s sincere respect for nature’s strength 
and dignity. 

In the Rocky Mountain series one might 
pick out “Van Horne from Field” as a study 
in changing atmospheric moods when clouds 
cross the peaks, or “Mt. Ogden in Sunlight”’ 
for the intense light and shadow contrasts. 
In the latter canvas the brilliant golden light 
flushes the entire mountain held in back- 
ground, the sheer intensity of the light blaze 
heightened by a dark shadowed mass of ever- 
green spires that, in turn, provide contrast 
for the golden light on foreground trees. As 
in many of these paintings a mountain stream 
occupies the foreground, rushing swiftly past 
with its gray silt-laden water. 

There is a mood kinship between_moun- 
tains and water that one understands more 
completely after viewing such an exhibition 
as this, in which an artist develops her own 
reactions to a particular phase of nature. 

The sensitive mind of the painter is stirred 

through its visual impressions, and through 
the medium of paint brings others to share 
its reactions, to sense mood differences, that 
individualize the rocks and seas of Maine 
from the rocks and seas of the California 
~ Coast; or that mark the changes in color in- 
tensity and emotional quality between the 
mountains of our West and the mountains 
~ of more northern Norway. 
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It was as if the painter had opened a little 
gate into a rich new garden of thought and 
feeling, and were offering vicariously to the 
world at large a glimpse into the inner depths 
of nature’s changing moods. 


D. G. 
1930 CONVENTION 


The Twenty-first Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Arts will be held 
in Washington, D. C., May 14, 15 and 16. 
The Association of Art Museum Directors is 
to meet in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on the 
two previous days, and the American Insti- 
tute of Architects will hold its Annual Con- 
vention in Washington the following week. 

Tentative plans have been made for a ses- 
sion at which practicing artists will present 
the special problems of their profession. 
There will be sessions devoted to the Theater 
Arts and to Music. The latter session, as 
a special privilege, will be held in the Cool- 
idge Auditorium at the Library of Congress. 
The purpose of these sessions will be not only 
to acquaint those in attendance with devel- 
opment in these fields but to evidence, 
through them, potentialities in the fields of 
painting and sculpture, in the matter of in- 
creasing widespread knowledge and appre- 
ciation. One entire session will be given 
over to Art in its Relation to Industry, and 
one to the Development of Art Museums, 
with special reference to the debatable ques- 
tion of the relative advantages of large 
housing space or limited collections. 

It is hoped, weather permitting, that one 
afternoon can be given to an excursion by 
water to Mount Vernon. 

The Convention will close with the usual 
banquet, but with unusual speakers. 

The Mayflower Hotel will again be head- 
quarters. 


THIRD REGIONAL MEETING 


The attention of Western members and 
representatives of art associations should 
again be called to the Regional Meeting of 
the American Federation of Arts to be held in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, April 16, 17 and 18. 
Hotel La Fonda will be headquarters. Pro- 
grams and further information are obtain- 
able through the Federation’s Western rep- 
resentative, Professor Paul H. Grummann, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska , 
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WHAT OF THE ARTIST? 


Three artists chanced to meet in a New 
York gallery—a landscape painter, a figure 
painter, a sculptor. In the midst of friendly 
conversation one was heard to remark: 
“There is no country in the world where 
~ artists count for as little as they do here.” 
Strange talk this seemed to the chance by- 
stander, but it passed unchallenged by the 
artists. “‘No country where artists count 
for so little’, —what could this mean? Is not 
America today the greatest art market in the 
world? How numerous are our exhibitions; 
how flourishing our art museums; how much 
is written and published about art. But 
what about the artist? 

When Josef Israels was an old man he 
chanced one evening to attend a performance 
of grand opera at The Hague. As he en- 
tered the house all in attendance instantly 
rose to their feet—homage such as is paid 
only to the very great or to royalty. In 


her recently published book, “Churches of 
France,’ Mrs. John Taylor Arms tells of how 
her husband, as an artist, received considera- 
tion from the village people generally, and spe- 
cial permissions from the municipal author- 
ities in France when making his drawings, 
later to become etchings, then illustrated 
in his wife’s book. There is scarcely an 
Italian child who does not know the names 
of Italy’s great artists and is not brought up 
to revere the artists in his or her own com- 
munity. During the Great War no country 
in Europe knowingly risked the lives of its 
artists. To be an artist abroad is a patent of 
nobility. 

But is it here? Do we, or do we not, hold 
our artists in like esteem? Regretfully we 
must confess that we do not. If an artist is 
successful—yes. But if unsuccessful—what 
then? He may dream dreams and see visions, 
but if he does not turn them into gold the 
more fool he. How often one hears of the 
artist’s impracticability, of the vagaries of 
the artistic temperament. Yet American 
artists are no more eccentric or impractical 
than other artists—artists abroad. 

We have lately been reminded that the 
artist must have support or he will perish, 
and his art will perish with him. Very true, 
but he must have something more than this 
—our confidence and veneration, or his art 
will degenerate. What is so stimulating as 
esteem? If we do not feel ourselves noble, 
what obligation is laid upon us to be noble? 
If our artists of today in America do not 
measure up to the highest standard is it not 
our fault as much as theirs? To buy their 
works and to disregard their enabling gift is 
to belittle both them and ourselves. 

And perhaps, after all, this is in part what 
ails our art today. Wehave commercialized 
it; we have subjected our artists to the crazy 
competitions of trade, and we have let them 
forget that they are great people—keepers 
and purveyors of that which is most valuable, 
the lifeblood of civilization. And yet we 
know that it is by their works that we, as a 
people, shall eventually be judged by those 
who follow after us, judged from the stand- 
point of spiritual ideals, culture. 

Which has been more often right—the 
crazy artists or the wise financiers? Is a 
man’s measure the amount he gets or what he 
gives? Are Titian, Rembrandt, Van Gogh 
greater today because their works are worth 


| 
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a king’s ransom, than they were when alive, 
poor and working? Is Heifetz any better 
musician when he receives enormous pay for 
playing in public than when his music rings 
out in the solitude of his own studio? Do 
we really honor our artists as we should, even 
when we applaud their achievement? _Prize- 
fighters, movie stars, multimillionaires receive 
homage today in large measure; they are the 
great. But where does the artist come in? 
Can we expect great art under these condi- 
tions? 

And the remedy. A new point of view; 
beginning with the children in the public 
schools, a reconstruction of attitude all along 
the line. Let every school in the country 
honor one artist each year on some special 


_ day, and thus implant in the young seeds of 


veneration. Let us prate no more of imprac- 
ticability when we ourselves are wasting and 
belittling thereby one of our greatest national 
assets. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR ETCHING 


The exhibition of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Prints, shown last summer at the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, was exhibited at 
the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, in De- 
cember, and in the January number of The 
Carnegie Magazine an interesting notice of 
this exhibition appeared. The notice was 
unsigned. The exhibition consisted origi- 
nally of over 400 prints, and aimed to be com- 
prehensive as to tendencies, and historical in 
that it included examples by all of the well- 
known American engravers. 

After referring to the more conservative 
works and the works of some of the younger 
etchers, the writer concludes as follows: 

“What the future may have in keeping for 
American etchers can be surmised by con- 
trasting, for instance, the etchings of Joseph 
Pennell’s industrial subjects with ‘Hellgate 
Bridge’ by Louis Lozowick, or Arnold Ron- 
nebeck’s ‘Brooklyn Bridge’ or Charles Shee- 
ler’s ‘Industrial Series No. 1.’ The etching 
with the delicate line, indefinite form, and 
romantic atmosphere is gone, for the time 
being at least, and in its place has come the 
etching of strong line, powerful forms, realis- 
tic, clean-cut scenes from a raw, bleak and 
intensely industrial civilization.” 

How many, we wonder, share this convic- 


' tion? 
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GARDNER SYMONS 


The world of art has suffered great loss in 
the death of Gardner Symons, one of the lead- 
ing landscape painters of this country, which 
occurred on January 12, in Hillside, N. J. 
Mr. Symons was best known for his winter 
landscapes—superb interpretations of snowy 
fields and ice-bound streams. He is repre- 
sented in the permanent collections of prac- 
tically all of the leading art museums in this 
country. 

Born in Chicago in 1866, Gardner Symons 
studied first at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
later under masters in Paris, London and 
Munich. He was a member of the leading 
professional organizations of this country, 
including the National Academy of Design, 
the National Arts Club, the Institute of Arts 
and Letters, the Lotos, Century, and Sal- 
magundi Clubs. He was also a member of 
the Royal Society of British Artists and the 
Union Internationale des Beaux Arts et des 
Lettres. Among the many honors which he 
received at the hands of his confreres were 
the Carnegie and Altman Prizes and the 
Saltus Medal of the National Academy of 
Design; the Evans Prize of the Salmagundi 
Club; the National Arts Club Gold Medal; 
the bronze medal of the Buenos Aires Expo- 
sition, 1910; and the third Clark Prize and 
Corcoran Bronze Medal of the Corcoran 


Gallery of Art. 


EMILE RENE MENARD 


Emile René Ménard, one of the leading 
contemporary painters of France, died in 
Paris on January 13. The works of this 
artist are well known in this country through 
inclusion in ‘the permanent collections of a 
number of American museums, as well as 
through representation in the International 
Exhibitions of the Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh. In one of these exhibitions he re- 
ceived the Second Prize for a landscape with 
figures; in another he was honored by a com- 
prehensive showing of a number of his works. 
Two of his paintings, “Judgment of Paris” 
and “The Rape of Europa,” are included in 
the Institute’s permanent collection. Me- 
nard was born in 1862, and first exhibited in 
the Paris Salon in 1883. He was the recipient 
of many honors. His works are to be found 
in the leading public collections of Europe. 
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The Southern States Art 
THE SOUTHERN League will hold its Tenth 
STATES ART Annual Convention in New 
LEAGUE WILL Orleans, April 2, 3 and 4. 
MEET IN At this same time there will 
NEW ORLEANS open at the Isaac Delgado 
Museum of Art in that city 
the Tenth Annual Exhibition of work by 
members of the League. In connection with 
this exhibition prizes amounting in value to 
over $1,100 have been offered by organiza- 
tions and individuals in New Orleans and 
other southern cities. The Delgado Museum, 
for example, offers a purchase prize of $500; 
Alice R. Huger Smith, well-known Charles- 
ton painter, will present this year for the 
fourth time a prize of $50 for the best land- 
scape in water color. The Southern States 
Art League offers a purchase prize of $100 for 
a water color to be awarded to the state mem- 
bership chairman who secures the largest 
number of sustaining members before March 
31, the work so honored to be placed in a pub- 
lic collection in that state. As a further in- 
ducement for membership building, Mr. Ells- 
worth Woodward, President of the League, 
offers a water color to the state which first 
brings its sustaining membership to equal, in 
point of numbers, its active membership. 
Mr. Woodward, who is also Director of the 
School of Art of Newcomb College, offers, 
with Miss Mary G. Sheerer of Newcomb 
Pottery, three prizes of $20 each for pottery. 
Other prizes for work included in this exhi- 
bition will be offered by the Fine Arts Club 
of New Orleans, the Alumnae of Newcomb 
College School of Art, The New Orleans Gar- 
den Society, Dr. H. W. E. Walther, President 
of the Art Association of New Orleans, and 
numerous other individuals. These prizes 
will be awarded not only in the fields of paint- 
ing, sculpture and fottery, but for book- 
binding, weaving, silversmithing, jewelry, 
etching, and book-plate designing. There 
will also be a popular prize to be awarded by 
vote of visitors to the exhibition. 

This is the second time, in the nine years of 
its existence, that the League has held its an- 
nual meeting in New Orleans, its headquar- 
ters city. Among the local organizations co- 
operating in the arrangement of the program 
are the Delgado Museum, the Art Associ- 
ation of New Orleans, the Arts and Crafts 
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Club and the Alumnae of Newcomb College 
School of Art. 

The Convention will be followed, on April 
5, by the Fourth Annual Conference of the 
Southern. section of the American Associ- 
ation of Museums, likewise to be held in New 
Orleans. 


The Fort Worth Museum of 


AT THE Art, Fort Worth, Texas, has 
FORT WorTH lately held its Twenty-first 
MUSEUM Annual Exhibition of Paint- 


ings by American Artists, a 
collection assembled by the American Feder- 
ation of Arts from the Winter Exhibition of 
the National Academy of Design. These 
annual exhibitions, which are set forth in the 
Carnegie Public Library under the direction 
of Mrs. Charles Scheuber, Librarian, and 
Secretary of the Museum, are invariably 
events of note. They are visited not only by 
individuals but by groups from the schools, 
clubs and other organizations, and they are 
in every way possible related to the work of 
these groups. An idea of the extent to which 
the most recent exhibition was not only visit- 
ed but made a part of the life of the commu- 
nity during the time that it was shown is 
gained from a letter from Mrs. Scheuber, in 
which she says: 

““As usual, we opened with a private view 
for the members of the Fort Worth Art Asso- 
ciation and their friends. The Women’s 
Clubs of the city served tea on three after- 
noons a week, at which time gallery talks 
were given by local artists. 

“The exhibition was free to the public on 
Sunday afternoons, to children and students 
at all times. On two evenings it was opened 
free to the negroes of the city, when, again, 
local artists gave talks in the galleries. 

“We offered to the students of the upper 
grammar and high school grades prizes for 
the best estimate of a single picture or of the 
exhibition as a whole. In addition, two 
prizes were offered—reproductions in color 
of famous paintings—to the two schools in 
which the greatest number of pupils from the 
first to sixth grades registered the name of 
their favorite painting. 

“An effort was made, through the press, to 
keep the exhibition before the public during 
the entire time that it was on view, not only 
through critical reviews but through repro- 
duction of works included.” 


EMILE RENE MENARD—1862-1930 


The Architectural League of 


THE New York announced at the 
ARCHITECTURAL opening of its Forty-fourth 
LEAGUES Annual Exhibition in the 
ANNUAL Fine Arts Building, 215 
AWARDS West 57th Street, New 


York, the following awards 
of medals for the current year: 

To Richard F. Bach, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, and Associate in Industrial Art of the 
American Federation of Arts, the Michael 
Friedsam medal, which is awarded to the in- 
dividual who has contributed in the greatest 
degree toward the development of art in in- 
dustry; the gold medal of honor in decora- 


tive painting to Boardman Robinson for his 
mural paintings in the Kaufman store in 
Pittsburgh, “‘in consideration of the sincer- 
ity of conception and treatment of a living 
subject matter; the gold medal of honor in 
architecture to the firm of Holabird and 
Root of Chicago for “the great distinction 
and high architectural quality they have 
achieved in the solution of the American of- 
fice building; the gold medal of honor in 
landscape architecture to Marian Coffin, of 
New York, for her design of the grounds of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bassick and of Mr. and 
Mrs. T. Morgan Wing; the Birch Burdette 
Long Memorial prize for rendering to Ernest 
Born for “drawings, sound knowledge of 
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composition, and great skill in presentation”; 
and the Avery prize for small sculpture to 
Albert TIT. Stewart for a bronze entitled 
“Teda.”’ In addition to these awards, hon- 
orable mention in architecture was accorded 
Mayers, Murray and Phillip of New York 
“for the excellence of their work in the var- 
ied fields of ecclesiastical, monumental and 
domestic architecture,” and to Julius Greg- 
ory, likewise of New -York, for “the dis- 
tinguished qualities in design and charm in 
his residential work’; and in decorative 
painting to Suzanne Miller for her painting, 
“The Waterfall,” and to D. Putnam Brinley 
for his decoration entitled “‘Brooklyn, Past, 
Present and Future,” in the Brooklyn Say- 
ings Bank. 


The members of the faculty 
of the St. Louis School of 
Fine Arts displayed a ccl- 
lection of their works at the 
City Art Museum in February. It included 
paintings, sculpture, pottery, book bindings, 
weaving and a model of a room after the man- 
ner of decoration in the Davanzati Palace in 
Florence, Italy. Exhibitors were: Edmund 
H. Wuerpel, Director of the School, Victor 
Holm, Florence French Holm, Warren Lud- 
wig, Fred G. Carpenter, Fred Conway, Al- 
vin Metelman, Ethel Grosskop, Gustav F. 
Goetsch, Lilian Glaser, May Branch, Bessie 
Recht and H. C. Ellison. 

Recognition of the work that has been car- 
ried on so successfully by the St. Louis School 
of Fine Arts was made by Mrs. J. D. W. 
Lambert with her generous gift of $20,000 
for the establishment of a traveling scholar- 
ship abroad. 

Other exhibits at the City Art Museum 
during February were: Photographs from 
the Third International Salon of the Picto- 
rial Photographers of America, 1929; Adver- 
tising Art from the Eighth International Ex- 
hibition of Advertising Art, New York, 1929; 
and the International Exhibition of Litho- 
graphs and Wood Engravings. 

A motion picture called ‘The Etchers 
Art,” produced by the University Film 
Foundation, was shown in connection with 
the Print Talks on Wednesday, February 
5, at the Museum. A demonstration of 
how a statue is made was given by Caroline 
Risque Janes on January 25. 

E. Oscar Thalinger displayed in February 
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about thirty oils which formed the first one- 
man show at the new University City High 
School. It is planned to have a succession 
of exhibits of paintings by St. Louis artists 
in conjunction with their art courses. A 
collection of large color prints of contempo- 
rary paintings representing all countries has 
been assembled. They are intended to be 
decorative as well as instructive, and will 
be hung in classrooms, corridors, and the 
library according to their proper groups, as 
they are used as illustrations in the art ap- 
preciation course. Exhibitions by pupils 
in the art and craft classes are also on the 
program of the department. Miss Vera 
Irene Flinn is the director of the art depart- 
ment. 

The St. Louis Artists’ Guild announces its 
annual Post-Dispatch Black and White Com- 
petition for St. Louis Scenes. This is the 
sixth competition planned by the Post-Dis- 
patch to stimulate interest in St. Louis scenes 
among artists here and elsewhere. The Post 
reserves the right to publication of all work 
submitted and the winning pictures will be- 
come its property. Any black and white 
medium, whether oil, water color, etching, 
pen and ink or anything the artist may select, 
is acceptable. All work submitted is placed 
on exhibition. The period of the exhibition 
is from March 9 to April 9. The jury of 
awards will be selected by the Guild and the 
prizes are offered by the Post-Dispatch. The 
first prize is $250, the second, $100, and the 
third $50. They will be awarded within 
two weeks after the exhibition opens. 

Wood cuts, etchings and color reproduc- 
tions of modernistic paintings have been ex- 
hibited during the past few weeks in the Art 
Department of the Public Library. 

M.. P, 


The new Dayton Art Insti- 
THE DAYTON tute was opened to the pub- 
ART INSTITUTE lic on January 7, marking 
another chapter in the his- 
tory of museum development in America. 
With this new building, adequately equipped 
for present needs, and capable of future 
enlargement and expansion, the Dayton Art 
Institute now takes its place among the lead- 
ing museums of the country—to which it 
has steadily advanced since the establish- 
ment, in 1912, of its parent organization, the 
Montgomery County Art Association. 


FRONT ELEVATION, NEW DAYTON ART INSTITUTE, DAYTON, OHIO 


EDWARD B. GREEN, ARCHITECT 


The building is the gift to the city of Mrs. 
Harrie Gardner Carnell of Dayton, who was 
one of the incorporators of the Museum in 
1919 and since that time has been largely in- 
strumental in its development, serving first 
asa vice-president, later, for a time, as presi- 
_dent, and as honorary president. 

The Art Institute was designed by Edward 
B. Green of Buffalo, architect of the Albright 
Art Gallery of that city, and of the Toledo 
Art Museum. The site on which it stands— 
a hill overlooking the city and the Miami 
River—was selected by the architect and the 
donor together, and suggests the location of 
the Villa Farnese in Italy, the design of which 
has been followed in the plan of the Museum. 
The building is of buff-colored sandstone, 
with red tile roof. Imposing, as well as un- 
usual, it constitutes an important addition to 
the architectural monuments of the city. 

Of two-story construction, the new Muse- 
um is so designed that both of its floors are at 
~ ground level, the first floor finding its level 


on the east, the second on the west, in accord- 
ance with the natural fall of the land. For 
the majority, chief interest centers in the 
second floor, for it is here that the main ex- 
hibition galleries are to be found, including a 
large central Sculpture Court with elaborate- 
ly carved decorations, some of Italian design 
and workmanship; two Italian Rooms, fur- 
nished throughout in the style of the Renais- 
sance; and two miniature chapels, one like- 
wise of Italian Renaissance design, the other 
Gothic. These little chapels, charming in 
themselves, are further enhanced by two 
outdoor cloisters of corresponding style, on 
which they open. 

Departure from the spirit of the Italian 
Renaissance observed elsewhere throughout 
the building is found in the so-called Chinese 
Room, likewise on the second floor, which is 
not only Oriental in furnishing but in deco- 
ration. From this room one enters an out- 
door Chinese garden over which presides a 
reproduction of a Chinese Temple. 
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On the first floor of the Museum, arranged 
about a central foyer, are the library, board 
room, administrative offices of both museum 
and school; class rooms, children’s rooms, 
storage rooms, lunch room, ete. Midway 
between the first and second floors, opening 
from a broad landing on the main staircase, 
is the Musie Room, or auditorium, equipped 
with a pipe organ and other facilities for con- 
certs, lectures, and similar museum activities. 
In the four corners of the ceiling of this room 
are allegorical mural paintings representing 
the arts of sculpture, painting, music and 
literature by Joseph F. Sturdy, a Chicago 
artist. 

On the occasion of the dedication of the 
new Art Institute, Lorado Taft, the well- 
known sculptor, made the principal address. 
Other speakers were the donor of the build- 
ing, Mrs. Carnell, who at that time made the 
formal presentation to the public; and Mr. 
Robert Patterson, the Art Institute’s presi- 
dent. 

The Dayton Art Institute has a history of 
which it may be justly proud, its earliest tra- 
ditions having been those of service, in the 
broadest sense of the word, to the commu- 
nity. It has from the very first taken an ac- 
tive interest in the development of its city 
along artistic lines; and among the topics con- 
sidered at its early meetings was the estab- 
lishment of a municipal art commission. Its 
plan of a Circulating Picture Gallery, estab- 
lished in 1922, has not only proved beneficial 
to those of its own community, but, through 
the establishment of similar projects else- 
where, to others. In addition it has main- 
tained for many years an Art School which, 
established in 1919 with two instructors, has 
now a faculty of thirteen and a student en- 
rollment of over four hundred. 

This work, so well begun, is to be carried 
forward under the leadership of Mr. Siegfried 
Weng, lately appointed director. Mr. Weng 
is a sculptor by profession, having studied 
under Lorado Taft in his Chicago studio. 
He brings to his new task not only technical 
knowledge but a genuine enthusiasm for the 
arts and a desire to make more widespread 
their influence and appeal. 


A very interesting exhibi- 

PARIS NOTES tion of a triptych of the 
Annunciation from the 

Church of the Madeleine at Aix-en-Provence 
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is taking place for a few months in the French 
Primitives Room at the Louvre. Every visi- 
tor from Provence knows this admirable 
fifteenth-century Annunciation, where the 
figure of the Virgin is so beautifully treated, 
with the magnificent perspective of a church 
interior in the background. It was for long 
unknown that this important work was the 
central panel of a triptych, the other parts of 
which have been discovered in other collec- 
tions by the keeper of the Louvre, and lent 
to the Louvre for the time being. The right- 
hand panel, representing the Prcphet Jere- 
miah, belongs to the Brussels Museum, hav- 
ing been bought from a collector of the south 
of France, M. Jacques Normand. On the 
left-hand panel is depicted the Prophet 
Isaiah, in a green mantle cf superb coloring. 
It belongs to Sir Herbert Cook, Richmond, 
England. This panel has been cut in two 
pieces, and the upper part (top of columns 
and still life) is in the possession of the Ryks 
Museum of Amsterdam, which has lent it for 
the occasion. 

It is a veritable artistic pleasure for lovers 
of the Primitives to see reunited for the first 
time for centuries this wonderful triptych. 
It was executed during the reign of King 
René of Anjou and Provence, but there is no 
document in the archives at Aix referring to 
the command. My opinion is that it is the 
work of a Provengal artist, from whom King 
René ordered it.. Others consider it the work 
of a Burgundian or Swiss artist. It is impos- 
sible to speak with certainty, but the essen- 
tial point is that the painting is admirable 
and in a very fine state of preservation. 

A very interesting retrospective exhibi- 
tion of works by Cézanne (1839-1906) has 
been taking place at the Pigalle Theatre. 
Such an event is all the more interesting as 
it permits one to strike the balance between 
the fervent admirers of Cézanne, with whom 
this cult has become almost a religion, and 
his detractors, who are no less numerous. To 
the impartial eye Cézanne appears here as an 
artist of very great talent with a touch of 
genius sometimes but, it must be admitted, 
incomplete. In this exhibition, particularly, 
there are canvases in too great number where 
one feels strongly that the artist has not quite 
succeeded in expressing what he had to say, 
and not reached the goal he set himself. On 
the other hand, there are in this exhibition 
a few pictures of supreme value which are 
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worthy of placement among the masterpieces 
of modern art. Among the landscapes these 
are: the “Montagne Sainte Victoire’ and the 
“Lac d’Annecy” (lent by Mr. Samuel Cour- 
tauld of Londo), and among the portraits 
the “Young Man in a Red Waistcoat” (a real 
masterpiece, the property of Dr. Reber of 
Lausanne), and “The Artist by Himself” 
(owned by Mr. Sacha Guitry). Mr. Hessel, 
Dr. Viau, Mr. Vollard and Mr. Guillaume 
also lent pictures by this master. 

Quite recently an Italian picture fetched 
a sensational price in a small sale in Paris. 
It was a little “tondo” of the Florentine 
school representing the Virgin and Child 
which had been sold for 4,000 francs in 1876. 
It went to Mr. Wildenstein of New York at 
2,100,000 francs. This work has hitherto 
been attributed to Filippo Lippi. We are 
of the opinion, like many others, that it is 
more likely to be the work of Botticelli. The 
expression of the Virgin bears a closer resem- 
blance to the Madonnas of the latter artist. 
The general coloring of the picture also is 
closer to the Botticellian harmony of tone. 
Here, again, it is difficult to say for certain, 
these Florentine masters having been sur- 
rounded by so many excellent disciples. 

We have also seen in the Paris sale rooms 
a very good collection of fifteen impressionist 
pictures of very fine quality. A portrait by 
Renoir, in his first manner, fetched 400,000 
frances, and Monet landscapes between two 
and three thousand. For the first time Sisley 
landscapes reached the 200,000 frances mark, 

- and it is interesting to note that thirty years 

ago his works were worth at most a few hun- 
dred francs. 

An American artist, Mrs. Katherine Leigh- 

~ ton, has held a successful exhibition of her 
portraits of North American Indians at the 
Knoedler galleries. é 
H. F. Estranein. 


An exhibition of Modern 

MODERN ART American Art was held un- 
AT THE GRAND der the egis of the Down- 
CENTRAL town Gallery, in the Grand 
GALLERIES Central Art Galleries, New 
York, from January 28 to 

February 15. This consisted of 131 exhibits 
by thirty-three artists of declared Modernis- 
tie persuasion, and occupied a whole city 
block, according to report, in the enormous 
“galleries on the top floor of the Grand Cen- 
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tral Station. This is said to have been the 
most striking array of American Modern Art 
since the Armory Show of 1913, and it un- 
doubtedly showed better organization. 

The management of the Grand Central 
Galleres, it is said, invited this exhibition 
because they felt that they owed it to their 
patrons to exhibit the modern phases of con- 
temporary art in America. Practically none 
of the exhibiting artists are members of the 
Grand Central Art Galleries Association. 
They were as follows: George Ault, Peggy 
Bacon, Emile Branchard, Alexander Brook, 
Glenn Coleman, Stuart Davis, Hunt Die- 
derich, Duncan Ferguson, Ernest Fiene, Ar- 
nold Friedman, Anne Goldthwaite, Bernard 
Gussow, Samuel Halpert, Wood Gaylor, Pop 
Hart, Stefan Hirsch, Morris Kantor, Ber- 
nard Karfiol, Walt Kuhn, Yasuo Kuniyo- 
shi, Richard Lahey, Robert Laurent, Louis 
Lozowick, Reuben Nakian, Jules Pascin, 
Joseph Pollet, Ben Shahn, Charles Sheeler, 
Dot Varian, A. Walkowitz, Max Weber, M. 
Zorach, and William Zorach. 


The Thirty-fourth Annual 
Exhibition by the Artists 
of Chicago and Vicinity 
opened at the Art Insti- 
tute, Thursday, January 30, 
with a reception to the twenty thousand 
members of the museum. Of this great mem- 
bership, the largest of any art institution in 
the world, about three thousand attended. 
This is about the usual attendance at these 
opening receptions, the business and pro- 
fessional members being otherwise occu- 
pied between the hours of three and five 
o'clock in the afternoon. ~However, they 
come later when the exhibition may be seen 
without the crush in the galleries on recep- 
tion day. The cosmopolitan character of the 
show could be seen when one inspected the 
walls in the ten galleries, and noted the work 
of the various artists who were exhibiting. 
The majority of the canvases were by men 
who have achieved success along the line of 
tradition, but the modernists were repre- 
sented by a number of strong and interesting 
exhibits. Following is a list of the prize 
awards. The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
Medal with Seven Hundred and Fifty Dollars 
for purchase or as a prize, to Davenport Grif- 
fen, for “Sleep.” The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Logan Prize of Five Hundred Dollars to 
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Marshall D. Smith, for “West Van~ Buren 
Street.”’ The Fine Arts Building Purchase 
Prize—the sum of Five Hundred Dollars do- 
nated by the estate of Charles A. Chapin, 
owner of the Fine Arts Building—was divided 
between Cora Bliss Taylor, for “Yellow 
Symphony” (One Hundred Seventy-five), 
and Charles Edward Mullins, for “Suburban 
Garden” (Three Hundred and Twenty-five 
dollars). The Mr. and Mrs. Jule F. Brower 
Prize of Three Hundred Dollars to Roy H. 
Collins, for “Mother and Child.” The John 
C. Shaffer Prize of Three Hundred Dollars 
for a portrait to Ruth Sherwood for “Portrait 
of Dean Shailer Mathews.” The Joseph N. 
Eisendrath Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 
to Thomas Witten, Jr., for ““The Constable.” 
The John C. Shaffer Prize of Two Hundred 
Dollars to William S. Schwartz for ‘‘Glicen- 
stein.” The Harry A. Frank Prize of One 
Hundred and Fifty Dollars for a painting, 
figure composition, to Louis Grell, for ““Des- 
tiny.” The Clyde M. Carr Prize of One 
Hundred Dollars for meritorious work in 
landscape to Frank J. Gavencky for “After 
the Snow Storm.” The Chicago Women’s 
Aid Prize of One Hundred Dollars to a Chi- 
cago woman student, to Lenore Smith Jer- 
rems, for “Piano Top.” The Englewood 
Woman’s Club Prize of One Hundred Dol- 
lars to Walter B. Adams fer “Portrait of a 
Young Lady.” The Julia Knapp Memorial 
Prize of One Hundred Dollars to a young 
Chicago Artist of exceptional promise, to A. 
Melvin Phillips, for “A Portrait.” The 
Municipa! Art. League Prize of One Hundred 
Dollars for portraiture, in any medium, to 
Ernest S. Klempner, for “‘ Mother and Child.”’ 
The Mrs. John C. Shaffer Prize of One Hun- 
dred Dollars for an ideal conception in Sculp- 
ture, to Edith Boynton for “Watching the 
Dance.” The Robert Rice Jenkins Prize 
of Fifty Dollars offered by Mrs. George Ray- 
mond Jenkins to Gregory Prusheck for “Still 
Life.” 

The annual exhibition by the Chicago 
Society of Etchers was opened at the Art In- 
stitute, Thursday, January 29. This exhibi- 
tion, which is international in scope, is await- 
ed eagerly by the thousands of Chicago 
people interested in this intriguing form of 
art. The jury, consisting of Martin Lewis of 
New York and O. J. Schneider, Y. E. Soder- 
berg, Frank Raymond and Beatrice S. Levy 
of Chicago, made the selection of the 343 
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numbers listed in the catalogue. The Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Prizes, each ac- 
companied by a bronze medal, were awarded 


respectively as follows: One Hundred Dollars |f} 
to Malcolm Osborne, of London, for “Goose |ff 
Fair, Albi’; Seventy-five Dollars to E. Owen |ff 


Jennings of Leeds, England, for “The Flower 


Seller”; Fifty Dollars to Cornelius Botke, | 
of Santa Paula, California, for “Foam and |f 


Cypress.” 


A serious and vitally dramatic play is jf 


“The Field God,” which opened at the 
Goodman Theater, Tuesday, January 28. 


It was written by Paul Green, who won the | 
Pulitzer Prize in 1927, for his play “In Abra- | 


2 


ham’s Bosom.” That was a play about 
Negroes but “‘The Field God” is about the 


whites of Eastern North Carclina, and is said |f 
by critics to be superior to his prize-winning |f 
Mr. Green, in person, revised the play |f 
and was in Chicago during rehearsal to assist |f 


play. 


in its production. 


With the increase in interest manifested by |f 


the public in modern art, the Birch-Bartlett 


gallery in the Art Institute is coming more | 
It contains the | 


and more into prominence. 
finest collection of modern art of any public 
museum in America. In this collection per- 
haps the most important painting is “Sunday 
Afternoon on the Grande Jatte,’’ by Georges 
Seurat for which recently a French syndicate 
had made an offer of $400,000, which was, 
of course, refused by the Art Institute. This 
painting is unusually large. It is one of four 
painted by Seurat, all of which are now in 
museums, three abroad and one in Chicago. 


The Newark Museum, in a 
THE NEWARK recent number of its month- 
MUSEUM ly journal, The Museum, 
EXTENDS made interesting report of 
ITS INFLUENCE its various activities, nota- 
bly its Branch Museums 

and loan exhibits. 
The regular extension exhibit work was 
started in 1926, when the Museum moved 


into its new building. One-case exhibits for | 


children’s rooms as well as adult rooms were 
placed in all the branch libraries of the city. 
New exhibits were installed every six weeks. 


Since that time these loan exhibits have been | 
steadily increased, as witnessed by the fact | 


i |) 


that during the past year eighty-four ex- | 


changes of the library exhibits were made. 
These exhibits cover many fields. One of the 


| 
j 
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first of those arranged for adults was en- 
titled “Art in Everyday Life’ or “Interior 
Decoration,” and ineluded a few fine exam- 
ples each of china, glass and textiles. This 
exhibit, demonstrating in a small but tangi- 
ble way the importance of good taste in the 
selection of articles of everyday use, has been 
followed by other showings of similar char- 
acter and intent. 

As a result of a survey made of the schools 
of the city to determine what material could 
best be used by them to “entertain and in- 
struct both teachers and pupils,” exhibits of 
sculpture, paintings and textiles have been 
installed by the Museum in several of the 
schools, remaining for periods of four weeks 
at a time. 

Several years ago requests were received 
by the Museum from stores, theaters, banks, 
clubs, churches and other public centers, for 
exhibits of various kinds. These requests 
have also increased each year, until in 1929 
twenty-five such exhibits were installed, not 
only in Newark but in other cities and towns 
in the state. Especially interesting was a 
Victorian Parlor installed in the Bamberger 
Department Store during the autumn, show- 
ing typical furniture, furnishings, and even 
_costumes of the period. 

The Museum’s extension work also in- 


cludes the circulation of a few traveling ex- 
hibits, among them the collection of articles 
costing not more than fifty cents and not 
more than ten cents, respectively, which 
have already traveled as far as the Pacific 
Coast, and are now being returned to New- 
ark, stopping at various cities en route for 
showing. 

One of the potential features of the Newark 
Museum which was considered by the late 
John Cotton Dana as of utmost importance 
was the establishment of Branch Museums 
in various centers throughout the city. In 
May, 1929, the first branch museum was es- 
tablished in the Van Buren branch of the 
Public Library. Four high cases were placed 
against one of the walls and near them four 
table cases. The first exhibit installed was 
“North Africa—Algeria, Morocco, and Tu- 
nis.’ By means of costumes, craft work, 
pictures and other works carefully labeled, 
an interesting story was told of different 
phases of the life in that far-away country. 
Later this exhibit was changed for one of 
thirteen paintings. A smaller branch mu- 
seum has now been started in the Central 
Branch of the Library in the Bamberger De- 
partment Store. Thus, according to Mr. 
Dana’s plans, the use of the Museum is grad- 
ually being extended to every part of the city. 
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At a recent meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Museum, Miss Katherine Coffey 
was appointed Curator. Miss Coffey suc- 
ceeds Miss Alice Kendall, who was recently 
elected Assistant Director of the Museum. 
The Museum’s. Director is Miss Winser. 


The Cleveland Museum of 
AT THE Art held its Seventh Annual 
CLEVELAND ART Exhibition of Water Col- 
MUSEUM ors and Pastels during the 
month of February. Includ- 
ed in the collection were works by 172 paint- 
ers, representing both the modern and con- 
servative schools. Outstanding features of 
the showing were groups of paintings by the 
late Arthur B. Davies and Maurice Prender- 
gast. Charles Demuth and George (“‘Pop’’) 
Hart were also represented by groups of 
works, the latter showing a number of Mo- 
roccan subjects lately executed. Among the 
Cleveland artists represented, of whom there 
were sixty-two, were Charles Burchfield, 
Grace Kelly, William Sommer, Frank Wilcox 
and Henry Keller. 

The Cleveland Museum has also lately 
shown an interesting and important exhi- 
bition of modern craftsmanship and deco- 
rative arts produced by the Austrian Werk- 
bund of Vienna, an exhibition which is now 
making a tour of the museums in a number of 
American cities. The Austrian Werkbund, 
composed of artists and craftsmen, is similar 
to the guilds of former days, differing in that 
instead of fostering one craft alone, as did 
each of the guilds, it includes all. Among the 
works included in the present exhibition in 
this country are pottery, brass, silver, weav- 
ing and enamels, the last named especially 
characteristic of the new mode of artistic 
expression—extremely colorful, with designs 
showing geometrical and highly conventional- 
ized natural forms. The modern spirit is also 
admirably expressed in the textiles, which are 
adapted, through design, to a variety of uses. 
The Viennese, as is well known, have for 
years taken a leading part in progressive art 
movements, and their crafts and industrial 
art work have been particularly interesting 
on this account. The present exhibition will 
do much, it is believed, to acquaint Ameri- 
cans with the ideals embodied in Austrian 
art, and with the manner in which these 
ideals have been expressed in objects of use 
as well as beauty. 
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The Department of Fine | | 
Carnegie Institute, |}} 


Arts, 
Pittsburgh, has acquired for 


JAMES 
NORTHCOTE 


AND MATISSE its permanent collection a |}} 
painting by James North- |f} 


cote of “Lady Kinnaird.” The painting was 


given by Mrs. B. F. Jones, Jr., as a memorial } | 


to her aunt, the late Mrs. J. Willis Dalzell, 


the donor of the Dalzell Memorial Collection | | 


of paintings at the Institute. This memorial 
collection comprises principally English por- 


traits of the latter part of the eighteenth cen- | 


tury, to which has now been added the paint- 


ing by Northcote presented by Mrs. Jones. |f 


This painting shows a young woman, life 


size, in a cream satin Empire gown, and a jf 
trailing wine-colored velvet coat. She stands | 


beneath a large tree, with a fawn at her side. 


In the background is a broad expanse of i] 


English countryside. This painting was pro- 
duced in 1811 and was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy the following year. It is a charac- 
teristic example of the work of this well- 
known artist, who is considered one of the 
most notable links between the art of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

With its most recent International Exhi- 
bition but comparatively lately removed 
from its walls, the Department of Fine Arts 
is already actively engaged in plans for the 
next, the Twenty-ninth, which will open on 
October 16 of the present year and continue 
through December 7. Of particular interest 
in connection with the announcement of 
plans for this exhibition is the fact that Henri 
Matisse, the leading exponent of Modern- 
ism in France, will serve on the jury of 
Award. This jury, which will meet in Pitts- 
burgh in September, will comprise six artists, 
three from European countries and three 
Americans. Matisse, it will be remembered, 
was awarded first prize in the Twenty-sixth 
Carnegie International, in 1927, for his Still 
Life painting—the first official reward, it is 
said, ever received by him. 

The Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
opened their annual exhibition at the Car- 
negie Institute on February 13th, marking 
the twentieth anniversary of their organiza- 
tion. The exhibition comprises 380 works 
—paintings and prints—selected by an out- 
of-town jury composed of Charles W. Haw- 
thorne, John Carroll and Ivan Olinsky. It 
will continue to March 15th. The President of 
the Associated Artists is Christian J. Walter. 
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A romance of post-war col- 
lecting was disclosed in late 
January when the Museum 
of Fine Arts exhibited as a 
loan Rembrandt’s portrait of his sister “Lys- 
beth,” formerly in the Liechtenstein Collec- 
tion and now the property of Robert Treat 
Paine, 2nd. An intriguing story of the new 
ownership came out simultaneously: a red 
revolt after the Armistice which threatened 
to sccialize the art treasures of a tiny princi- 
pality even as a revolution had expropriated 
the czaristic collections; an appeal of the 
Prince of Liechtenstein to a good bishop for 
help; a pastoral letter, read in all churches, 
which allayed the socialistic tantrums; a 
gracious invitation from prince to bishop to 
enter the famous gallery and select a picture; 
choice of-“Lysbeth,” one of the eight major 
and indubitable works by Rembrandt; a 
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_ painting loved by the ecclesiastic but too 


valuable for him to keep while money was 
needed in his diocese; an intimation to a Cali- 
fornia woman, of his willingness to sell the 
Rembrandt to a rich American; casual men- 
tion of this opportunity at a Los Angeles din- 
ner in presence of a Boston art dealer; cor- 
respondence between Boston and Liechten- 
stein which brought the cleric to America 
with his painting under his arm; enrichment 
of Mr. Paine’s already large collection with 
an important work which normally must 


~ have stayed in Europe and which, had it 


crossed the ocean, would ordinarily have been 
sold in New York. 

And concerning this Boston Rembrandt 
another chapter, conceivably, may have to be 
told later. 

A reality of exhibitionary New England is 
the alternation in stage center of academic 
and modernist art shows. Hardly had the 
newly formed New England Society for Con- 
temporary Art left the Boston Art Club in 
mid-January when in came an “‘Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Painting,” arranged 
by the club’s art committee, of which H. 
Dudley Murphy is chairman. 

The connotation of “contemporary” was 
not precisely alike as used by the organizers 
of these successive exhibitions. The latter, 
selected by jurymen Ernest Ipsen, A. T. 
Hibbard and Charles H. Woodbury, resem- 
bled a mélange of the National Academy and 


the Guild of Boston Artists. It gave the Art 


4 Club medals of honor to Charles W. Haw- 


~ 
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thorne and Charles H. Davis, for typical 
achievements. It drew a good attendance, 
too, just as did its modernist precursor. 

Then came the annual spasm of the Boston 
Independents at 40 Joy Street. 

Lovers of the picturesque have two prin- 
cipal regrets whenever the Five Dollar free- 
for-all is hung in the converted horse stable 
on the further side of Beacon Hill. One is 
that, perhaps on account of the steep and 
icy streets, this colorful setting sees so few 
art shows in a winter. The other is that the 
Independent scheme of alphabetical hanging 
prevents juggling the offerings to make a 
decorative ensemble of them. Bad as neces- 
sarily much of the work is which is contribu- 
ted by the kind of people who have to pay 
five dollars to get something hung once a 
year, such pieces could be used effectively 
by an adroit hanging committee as pattern- 
istic pawns in the game of creating an in- 
teresting unity of design. But not at an In- 
dependent show like that of February, 1930. 
Still as before, if the maker’s name chances 
to begin with “M,” his blatantly bad art may 
disfigure the central wall. 

Amidst the ephemeral offerings of a busy 
art season Boston’s prolific neo-Puritan 
sculptor worked nights as well as days at the 
task which has come to him, and been ac- 
centuated in the public prints of the tercen- 
tenary year—that of restoring and expand- 
ing monumental artistry as genuine as that 
of the gravestones of the colonial era, of the 
time when real sculptors whe did not know 
that they were artists filled New England 
with genuine works of outdoor art. John 
Francis Paramino, American-born of Italian 
parents, a former assistant of Bela Pratt and 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, may be ranked by 
posterity with the early Puritan sculptors 
whom his architectural coadjutor, Charles 
Allerton Coolidge, has assiduously dug up. 

Before Mayor Curley’s revived commis- 
sion on marking the historic sites, of which 
Walter Gilman Page is again chairman, 
Messrs. Coolidge and Paramino have pre- 
sented their carefully elaborated plan for a 
William Blaxton memorial on Boston Com- 
mon, this to be a contribution of the city 
of Boston toward observance of the tercen- 
tenary. For such undertakings the extraor- 
dinarily productive Mr. Paramino has pre- 
pared himself by acquiring a better compre- 
hension of the ancient Puritan artists than 
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any contemporary old-Yankee sculptor has 
shown. Working cooperatively with Mr. 
Coolidge he has previously designed many 
tombstones in the colonial manner and has 
thus done one creative person’s bit toward 
bringing art back into the cemetery where, 
God knows, it is needed. The Paramino 
studio simultaneously contains projects for 
the State House and other public buildings, 
all in conformity with the neo-Puritanism 
that is typical of modern Boston, under that 
Maecenas of the arts of design, Hon. James 
M. Curley. 

That bibliophile known to two continents, 
and to few. people personally—William A. 
Sargent—has again put the New England 
public under obligation by lending to the 
Museum of Fine Arts, for display through 
April 15, his collection of books illustrated by 
Auguste Lepere. This is an exhibition which 
ought to set New York illustrators a-trek en 
bloe to Boston. 


FW: C: 
The Minneapolis Institute 
THE of Arts, in collaboration 
MINNEAPOLIS with the University of Min- 
INSTITUTE nesota, is sponsoring an ar- 
SPONSORS AN chaeological expedition in 
EXPEDITION Algeria. Under the direc- 


tion of Dr. Albert E. Jenks, 
chairman of the Department of Anthro- 
pology of the University, members of the ex- 
pedition will excavate in the prehistoric 
shell heaps of Algeria near Canrobert. This 
group will also work in cooperation with an 
expedition from the Logan Museum, Beloit 
College, Wisconsin. The Minneapolis In- 
stitute of Arts and the University of Minne- 
sota also cooperated in sponsoring similar 
expeditions during the past-two summers in 
the Mimbres Valley, New Mexico, when ex- 
tensive excavations were made under the di- 
rection of Dr. Jenks, and interesting artistic 
and archaeological discoveries were made. 
The present expedition is the first in a five- 
year programme made possible through con- 
tributions from a group of Minneapolis citi- 
zens, as well as from the Institute and the 
University. Members of the expedition 
sailed on January 29. The headquarters of 
the party will be on a high plateau in the 
desert of central Algeria, from whence scout- 
ing trips will be made for the purpose of ex- 
ploration and excavation. 
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The Minneapolis Institute of Arts is fortu- 
nate in having an auxiliary association, the 
Friends of the Institute, which not only 
makes additions from time to time to the In- 
stitute’s permanent collections, but arranges 
throughout the season a series of notable 
loan exhibitions. The second exhibition or- 
ganized by the Friends of the Institute this 
season opened on January 18, and will con- 
tinue through March 16. It consists of a 
rare collection of lace and fans, the former 
including examples from Italy, France, Flan- 
ders and England, the latter including Chi- 
nese, Spanish, Italian, French and Austrian 
examples. 

Among the current activities of the Insti- 
tute is a course of lectures for Business and 
Professional Women, which is proving exceed- 
ingly popular. One of the recent lectures in 
this course was attended by no less than 
seven hundred women, while others, notably 
one_on ‘Colonial Furniture: How to Iden- 
tify it,” have attracted similarly large attend- 
ance. 


The following paragraphs 
are taken from a letter writ- 
ten recently by an American 
artist in China, one who has 
lived there for years, to friends in this coun- 
try: 

“T must tell you a sad tale of new China. 
The Sacred Way up Tai Shan (Shantung) be- 
begins at the ‘Great Temple’ in the city of 
Taian, a building which in its present form 
dates from 1400 A.D. It was shabby but 
still glorious when I saw it last, in 1925. Now 
it is neither shabby nor glorious. It is trans- 
formed to the worship of Sun Yat Sen. The 
old statues are removed and there is a seating 
of white wooden benches.” The old wooden 
grills of the windows with their mysterious 
flickers of light are replaced by glass panes 
in crude sashes; and, as a final horror, the en- 
tire exterior is painted the cold, garish, na- 
tionalist blue from ground to gold-tiled roof. 
Blue model shops—all vacant—built with 
brick filched from the battlements of the old 
city wall, crowd the formerly spacious tem- 
ple grounds. The wall of these grounds has 
been refaced with concrete in German taste, 
entirely non-Chinese in style, and the gate 
towers, one of which was the oldest structure 
in Taian, have been torn down. It is sad in- 
deed to see China throwing away her inheri- 
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tance, and in the very breath with which she 
asserts her nationalism, also going back on it, 
shouting anti-foreignism but unintelligently 
copying foreigners. 

“Hangchow has a glorious, natural setting 
between lake, river and mountain, enhanced 
by autumn color. But Emperor’s Island, 
over which there used to brood the shadow of 
Sung glories, has recently been the scene of 
an ultra-modern industrial exposition, with 
Cubist architecture and decoration. They 
seem determined to extinguish the last glim- 
mers of their own art. The big residence of 
Hardung, a Bagdad Jew with a Chinese wife, 
has been confiscated on some charge, and is 
now used as a school of modern art. The 
head is M. Claudot, a modernist, while the 
rest of the faculty are foreign-trained Chi- 
nese. We saw-an exhibition of the students’ 
work, and met them at work here and 
there about the lake. Why trouble to stand 
in the presence of nature to produce these 
paint-patches? Why throw away all their 
own inheritance of art for an ill-digested 
foreign system, whose reots they cannot 
understand?” 


My material this month is 
so full and attractive that I 
regret to curtail it, feeling 
that I must give first place 
to the great Italian display at Burlington 
House; but there are two other matters which 
I cannot leave aside. The first of these is the 
important sale, now definitely announced, of 
the magnificent collection of ancient marbles 
at Lansdowne House, which, by the courtesy 
of Mr. Gordon Selfridge, I had the opportu- 
nity of seeing some three years ago. The 
~ Lansdowne Collection was one of the finest 
of those collections formed by our great 
English nobles in Italy in the eighteenth 
century, largely with the help and advice of 
the artist, Gavin Hamilton, and the famous 
Jenkins, banker to Pope Clement XIV. This 
important sale, which will be in Messrs. 
Christie’s hands at the house itself, is not 
due till March, so that I shall give it full 
attention in my later Notes. 
Neither can I overlook mention of the Du- 
veen rooms, added to our National Gallery 
~and opened by Prince George last week. They 
are so arranged as to form an admirable pre- 
jude to the Venetian rooms, and, commenc- 
ing with our superb Crivelli and Mantegna 
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paintings, lead us on in the second room to 
the interesting school of Ferrara, including 
the fine altarpiece, whose side wing is now in 
Burlington House—by Cosimo Tura, and in 
the third room to the painters of Verona, 
with a noble Girolamo dei Libri and Vicenza. 
The system of lighting is novel and effective 
—a fine barrel vault in the center, and flat 
roof lighting at sides, throwing the light right 
on to the pictures. Looking at it yesterday 
with the Director of the Gallery, while not- 
ing its advantages, he remarked that he had 
not yet seen it in one of our dark London 
days; though at the Prado, in that sharp in- 
tense Spanish light, it had proved effective. 
I noticed the wall covering, a kind of gray- 
green with a golden shimmer; and under- 
stand that Sir Joseph Duveen had searched 
Europe for this special brocade, and found 
it at last in London: but when it came to be 
hung it was too bright, so that he had it 
turned on the obverse side, just as it hangs 
now. 

Now I must come to the “Exhibition of 
Italian Art—1200-1900”—whose success I 
foreshadowed in my last Notes. That suc- 
cess has been, in fact, phenomenal, both with 
the critics and public. Taking the entrances 
as a test of the latter, I gather from Sir 
Robert Witt that while the successful Flem- 
ish Exhibition in its first two weeks saw some 
25,000-odd through the gates, and the Dutch 
in the same time 41,000, these first two weeks 
of the Italian display brought into the Acad- 
emy 69,000 visitors. ‘The reason is not far 
to seek: the tremendous driving force of the 
Government under H. E. Benito Mussolini 
has brought over such a collection of Italian 
masterpieces as we are never likely to see 
again under one roof in our time. To criti- 
cize these at all fully is a serious task. In 
my last Notes I gave some forecast of the 
more important paintings, and will now sup- 
plement this by a general look round the 
rooms and their contents. 

We commence in Gallery I with the Primi- 
tives, Duccio, Cimabue, Giotto and those 
delightful Sienese, who, as the Director of 
the Brera once said to me, ‘“‘always remain 
primitives;” and among whom are here Fran- 
cesco di Giorgio, Neroccio (“ Annunciation,” 
lent by Yale University, U.S. A.) and Simore 
Martini. 

Then we come—in Room II—to the Flor- 
entines, Benozzo Gozzoli, Castagno Pesel- 
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lino and that interesting painter Paolo Uc- 
cello; and to these men, with open eyes of 
wonder and interest on the real living world 
around, the mystic art of Fra Angelico, the 
rose-crowned angels of Buonfigli and those 
of the Umbrian Boccati-make an interest- 
ing contrast. Here, too, the beautiful profile 
head of a girl, placed under Antonio Polla- 
juolo, presents a critical problem of first in- 
terest. I have to lecture myself on this ex- 
hibition today, and propose to put forward 
the claim at least of the Florentine Verroc- 
chio, rather than of Domenico Veneziano. 
In the next larger room (Gallery III) we 
are in the fullest glory of the Renaissance; 
with Sandro Botticelli’s poetic vision of 
“The Birth of Venus” in the place of honor, 
and beside her around the walls Mantegna, 
Bellini, Giorgione (two masterpieces—the 
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“Tempesta”’ from the Giovanelli Palace at 
Venice, and the grand Glasgow Gallery 
painting), Raphael, Titian, Correggio, even 
Tiepolo. In Galleries [TV and V we can fol- 
low out the schools of Ferrara, Venice and 
Lombardy; and in VIII and IX come to a 
magnificent selection of drawings, which 
well deserve a special study. Lastly the 
Bolognese, later Venetians, and the Italians 
of last century complete a notable exhibition. 


. Ds 


The Albright Art Gallery, 

A DELLA ROBBIA Buffalo, has lately acquired, 
GOES TO THE for its permanent collection, 
ALBRIGHT a bas-relief, ““Mother and 
GALLERY Child,” by Luca della Rob- 
bia. This work, which is 

reproduced herewith, came originally from 
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San Fiore. It was for many years included 
in the Somzee Collection, Brussels, passing 
from thence into the possession of Paul Bot- 
tomweiser of Berlin, from whom it was pur- 
chased by the Albright Gallery. The relief, 
measuring approximately 18 by 15 inches, is 
considered by authorities to be an entirely 
characteristic example of the art of this mas- 
ter. In the panel the outside bands are green, 
while the background is blue, as are the 
corner decorations. The rest of the back- 
ground and the figures remain a milky white, 
with the exception of a touch of color in the 
eyes. This recent addition to the Albright 
Gallery’s collection has been generally au- 
thenticated, and is one of the few such works 
to be found in this country. Other authenti- 
cated examples are included in the collec- 
tions of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, the Detroit Institute of Arts and 
in a privately owned collection in Boston. 

Interesting comment on the art of Luca 
della Robbia has been made by Mr. William 

'M. Hekking, Director of the Albright Art 
Gallery, in announcing the acquisition of this 
relief : 

“One of the characteristics by which Luca’s 
work is identified,” writes Mr. Hekking, “‘is 
the infinite capacity for taking pains by which 
he laid his glazes. They were very finely 
ground, there was no roughness on the sur- 
face, and the color was of a smooth, creamy 

~ white quality as against the rough, gritty tex- 
ture of the lesser atelier pieces. Ancther 
quality in which he excelled was the absolute 
simplicity of his figures reduced to their es- 
sentials of classical repose and beauty, a qual- 
ity which his later imitators could not seem 
to appreciate and quickly profaned. Still 
another quality was the simplicity of his color 
schemes, the rich though almost opaque blue 
backgrounds, the delicate green quality, and 
the pure light and almost unreflecting enamel 
surface which gives as little false high light 
as it is possible to obtain in this kind of 
material. 

“There are many foolish superstitions ex- 
tant in Italy about the secret processes by 
which Luca’s work was made, and one par- 
ticularly unfortunate one, to the effect that 
he hid the recipe in the head of one of his re- 
- liefs, has caused a number of them to be 
broken in search for it. It is, however, an his- 
~ torical fact that glazed wares were known by 
- the ancients, that the Egyptians held the 
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secret and probably passed it over to Asia, 
that the Persians, the Indians and the Chi- 
nese were highly proficient in this art, and the 
Moors in Spain and the people cf ancient 
Rome practiced forms of faenza. It remained, 
however, for Luca to use glazed terra cotta 
in a sculptural and monumental way, and 
this unique interpretation brought him tre- 
mendous popularity, even overshadowing his 
greater art in stone and bronze. Luca della 
Robbia looms up as an outstanding fifteenth- 
century Renaissance master, whose work will 
be appreciated more and more as we realize 
his true worth.” 


ITEMS 


The Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts, 
which is the custodian of the Howard Pyle 
Collection, held in January an exhibition of 
prints lent by the Philadelphia Print Club 
and by the Ferargil Gallery of New York. 
In February the Society is planning a unique 
exhibit—a four-room apartment furnished 
and decorated for about $1,000, for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing the relation of art to 
everyday life and the possibility of securing 
attractive objects at moderate cost. In con- 
nection with this exhibition a group of small 
pictures costing not more than fifty dollars 
each is to be shown in a little gallery. Late 
in February, illustrations by N. C. Wyeth 
for “The Odyssey” will be shown. 

This society sponsored lately a Delaware 
Show for the purpose of encouraging local 
talent. Five pictures and seventeen etch- 
ings were sold from this exhibition. Two 
prizes of $100 each, offered by Mrs. Coleman 
DuPont for painting and illustration, were 
awarded to C. W. Ashley and Jessie Willcox 
Smith, respectively. 


An exhibition of etchings and drawings 
by Arthur William Heintzelman was held at 
the galleries of Marcel Guiot in Paris dur- 
ing December. An interesting illustrated 
catalogue of the collection was published. 
Among the drawings shown were a delight- 
ful series of Spanish Dancers, both in char- 
coal and red chalk. 


The Kansas City Art Institute dedicated 
on February 2 its U. S. Epperson Memorial 
Hall. At the same time there opened at the 
Institute the Annual Exhibition of work by 
Midwestern Artists. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ISLAMIC BOOK, by Sir Thomas W. 
Arnold and Professor Adolf Grohmann. The 
Pegasus Press, Harcourt, Brace and Co., New 
York, N. Y., publishers. Price, $63.00. 

It is impossible in the space of an ordinary 
review to do but meager justice to this superb 
publication. The Islamic Book is similar in 
style and character to other books issued dur- 
_ ing the past two or three years by the Pega- 
sus Press—a real contribution to scholarship, 
although perhaps not the last word. The 
text occupying only about a third of the full 
quota of pages—about 160 in all—has been 
contributed by two scholars—Dr. Adolf 
Grohmann, professor in the German Univer- 
sity of Prague, and Sir Thomas W. Arnold, 
Litt.D., professor in the University of Lon- 
don. The former treats of the Early Islamic 
Period from the seventh to the twelfth cen- 
tury, and the latter of the Period from the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth century. The 
work was planned some years ago and is con- 
nected with the official duties of the author 
of the first part of the book, when in 1918 and 
1919 he had to make a thorough examination 
of the whole of the well-known Archduke 
Rainer collection of Papyri in the National 
Library, Vienna. In this collection all of the 
pieces belonged to the earliest centuries of 
the Muslim era, and made available for the 
student examples from manuscripts from the 
ninth and tenth centuries. The publication 
of this material was suggested by the Pan- 
theon Press, and when the work was under 
way it was decided not to restrict it to col- 
lections in Austria and Germany but to 
broaden the scope. Thus it became “The 
Islamic Book,” Sir Thomas W. Arnold con- 
tributing the second half. Both writers have 
made valuable contribution, and their man- 
ner of presentation is equally clear, interest- 
ing and instructive. They deal successively 
with miniatures. decoration and ornamen- 
tation, bindings, etc., and in addition Sir 
Thomas Arnold gives glimpses of the work of 
the Islamic painters in India, in Persia, and 
in Turkey, under various rulers and succes- 
sive schools. | Adding enormously to the 
value of the book and in fact to be regarded 
as the raison d’etre of publication are the 
reproductions (ten of which are in color) of 
rare and valuable manuscripts, bindings, etc., 
setting forth and acquainting the student 


with the art of the Islamic book in its full 


gamut. Only 375 copies of this book were |}} 
issued. The typography and press work ap- | 


proach perfection and the binding in blue 
and gold in Persian design is essentially 
appropriate. L. M. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CHARLES FOL- 
LEN McKIM, by Charles Moore. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, Boston, publishers. Price, 
$6.00. 

The data for this book were derived fron 
the letter books of the firm of McKim, Mead 
and White, and from letters to personal 
friends and members of Mr. McKim’s family. 
But it takes more than data to make a biog- 
raphy such as this. Mr. Moore, now and 
for some years Chairman of the National 
Commission of Fine Arts, was Secretary to 
Senator MacMillan at the time that the now 
famous Park Commission, comprising Charles 
F. McKim, Daniel H. Burnham, Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens and Frederick Law Olmsted, 
Jr., was appointed by the Senate of the 
United States to draw up a plan for the fur- 
ther development of Washington, and he 
thus was not only brought in intimate con- 
tact with these men but became Secretary 
of the Commission, eventually writing the 
Report, which has become epoch-making. 
An ability for concise, clear expression, and 
a capacity for sympathetic understanding 
fitted Mr. Moore not only for this particular 
work but as a biographer of those with whom 
he was so intimately associated. His life of 
Daniel H. Burnham, previously published, 
tells only part of the story which this “Life 
and Times of Charles Follen McKim” rounds 
out. 

_ It would be difficult to find a more inter- 
esting subject for a biography than Charles 
Follen McKim, because of his family connec- 
tions and his professional associations. The 
time in which he lived was a time full of in- 
terest and of achievement, and the part he 
played in the development of taste and of 
high standard in architectural achievement 
was large. Such works as the library of Co- 
lumbia University, the Morgan Library and 
the Pennsylvania Station, New York, are 
lasting memorials to Mr. McKim’s talent, 
but in this book by Mr. Moore we find the 
sources of his inspiration, a record of a life 
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lived in accordance with the finest traditions. 

Mr. McKim’s ideal was beauty in perfec- 
tion, and he not only bent his energies to at- 
tain this ideal but spent himself generously 
that it might be put within the grasp of 
others. There would have been no American 
Academy of Art in Rome but for him. And 
from the office of McKim, Meade and White 
have come some of our foremost American 
architects. 

The story of the establishment of the 
American Academy in Rome; thé incidents 
of the development and founding of the now 
famous firm of McKim, Mead and White; 
the history of the collaboration of architects, 
painters and sculptors in the Great White 
City make good reading and are of national 
import. While never giving way to the bias 
of friendship; Mr. Moore’s biography of Mr. 
McKim has a pleasantly intimate note, and 
_ manifests on the part of the writer real affec- 

tion as well as esteem. 


ART FORMS IN NATURE, by Professor Karl 


Blossfeldt, with an introduction by Karl Nieren- : 


dorf. EK. Weyhe and Co., New York, publish- 

ers. Price, $12.50. 

Professor Blossfeldt, architect and teacher 
at the United States Schools of Free and Ap- 
plied Art in Berlin, has taken hundreds of 
photographs of plants, and these photographs 
have been enlarged in different degrees. He 
has demonstrated, as Mr. Nierendorf tells us 
in his introduction, the close connection 
between the forms produced by man and 
those developed by nature. Mr. Nierendorf 
begins his introduction by saying that Art 
and Nature, the two great manifestations in 
the world surrounding us, are so intimately 
_ related to one another that it is impossible to 

think of one without the other. We certainly 
are impressed by the truth of this statement 
in studying Professor Blossfeldt’s fine photo- 
graphs. For instance, we. are forcibly re- 
minded of a beautiful fluted pillar, possibly 
in an East Indian Temple, by the first three 
illustrations in the book. They are of an 
Equisetum Hiemale, or Winter Horsetail— 
many times enlarged. Then there is the 
Aesculus parviflora—the young shoots of the 
small-flowered American Horse Chestnut, so 
_remarkably resembling the American Indian 
Totem Pole; this is enlarged twelve times. 
_ The Saxifraga Aizoon, or Margined Pyrami- 
dal Saxifrage, enlarged eight times, isthe most 


DELPHINIUM LARKSPUR 


ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘“‘ART FORMS IN NATURE” 


perfect leaf-resette of Greek or Renaissance 
architecture. The Delphinium Larkspur— 
part of a dried leaf,-enlarged six times, is a 
perfect scroll design for bronze or other metal 
work. In short, this book, besides remind- 
ing us of existing forms in art, contains a 
wealth of inspiration for any designer, no 
matter what his medium may be. There are 
120 illustrative plates with descriptive text. 
F. S. Bass. 


ART IN AMERICA, by Suzanne La Follette, 
with an introduction by Walter Pach. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, publishers. Price, 
$5.00. 


As art history this book is capable. As so- 
cial and economic history it is an interesting 
cursory account. As a synthesis of the two 
elements—showing how art took courses im- 
posed upon it from without, and how it re- 
flected each stage of America’s growth—it 
is a worthy addition to the literature of an 
otherwise much-worked subject. 

Here we see art subjected in the nursery to 
strong repressions—those of colonists, abhor- 
ing beauty to save their souls. We see it 
pushed aside by pioneers, spurning beauty to 
save their faces. We see it starved among 
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the ignorant, and stultified among the proud. 
We sce it trampled upon in the scramble for 
new tools, and left far behind in the race for 
possessions. 

Between these lean years for things of the 
spirit, we are shown other periods when there 
was vigorous art expression—colored now by 
England, now by Italy, now by France. We 
watch the influence of personalities and of 
ideas, each new wave beginning in revolution 
and exhausting itself in tradition. 

By reason of the author’s interest in cause 
and effect, there is most emphasis upon new 
developments, but only in the closing sec- 
tions, which deal with modern painters and 
sculptors, does this very proper bias throw 
the text off balance. There, the author ad- 
mits, conservative artists are simply left out. 

This book is worth having in reach. It is 
full of facts for those who want them, and of 
ideas for those who prefer these. It is per- 
sonal and highly colored by opinion—which 
makes it interesting but does not rob it of 
value since the opinions spring from solid 
scholarship and taste which seems to us to 
be good. 

LAURENCE VAIL COLEMAN. 


A SKETCH OF CHESTER HARDING, ART- 
IST, drawn by his own hand, and edited by his 
daughter, Margaret E. White. New edition 
with annotations by his grandson, W. P. G. 
Harding. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, publishers. Price, $10.00. Limited edi- 
tion. 


There was no more interesting personality 
among our early American artists than Ches- 
ter Harding, and few who left behind them 
a finer record of work. This book consists 
chiefly of the artist’s own writings—an ““Ego- 
tistography,” as he himself calls it. But it is 
far from egotistical, and actually reflects his 
innate modesty together with his fine and 
courageous spirit. Successive introductions 
by his daughter and his grandson bring the 
record up to date—a record which will be 
read again and again with interest and which 
should be carefully preserved. The present 
edition is beautifully illustrated with repro- 
ductions -of Chester Harding’s portraits, 
many of them historical, among the finest of 
which is his portrait of John Randolph, paint- 
ed about 1830 and now in the Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art, comparable with which in merit, 
however, is his portrait of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Salisbury, possibly of earlier date. 
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AN ARTIST TALKS ABOUT COLOR, by Jo- 
seph Cummings Chase. John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., New York, publishers. Price, $1.50. 


A little girl once asked a grown-up relative, 
“What makes brown, brown?” Mr. Chase 
does not answer this precise question, but he 
answers many more in this little handbook 
that would seem as unanswerable to the lay- 
man, beginning with “What is Color and 
Why?” After discussing successively the 
several colors and their special qualities, Mr. 
Chase gives the palettes of a number of well- 
known painters such as Gari Melchers, John 
C. Johansen, Chauncey F. Ryder, Frederick 
J. Waugh and Jules Guerin. He takes up 
oil and water-color painting, tempera color, 
pastel color, dyes, printing inks, as well as 
house painting, and tells something useful and 
instructive about each and al]. An excellent 
little book for the student. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ART EDUCATION, 
by William G. Whitford, of the University of 
Chicago. D. Appleton and Company, New 
York, publishers. Price, $2.25. 


The author of this book is Department 
Chairman and Associate Professor in Art 
Education, School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He is therefore very 
conversant with educational movements in 
this country, especially in the field of art, 
and he has assembled for presentation at 
this time in this volume an amazing number 
of facts which have to do with not only the 
history of art education in America but also 
its development. He also gives suggestions 
for courses in the elementary schools and 
discusses the problems of differentiation and 
standardization of art work in high schools. 
One chapter deals with the Modern Approach 
to Art Education, another with the Termi- 
nology Study of the Federated Council on 
Art Education, still others with the Theory 
and Method of Teaching Art, The Art Mu- 
seum and the School, Appreciation Tests, 
etc. If fault is to be found it is with over- 
inclusiveness, with a somewhat dogmatic 
manner of expression and lack of harmony 
in general subjective treatment. 


PAMPHLETS 


PAOLO UCCELLO, by Philippe Soupault; and POUS- 
SIN, by Gilles de la Tourette, in paper, with 60 
illustrations, Les Editions Rieder, 7 Place Saint- 
Sulpice, Paris, France. 

DRESS AND ORNAMENTS IN ANCIENT PERU. 
Archaeological and Historical Studies by Gosta 
Montell. Published by the Oxford University Press 
New York and London. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
Bulletin of Traveling Exhibitions 


March, 1930 


PainTINGSs By ConTEMPorARY AMERICAN ARTISTS. St. Petersburg, Fla...Feb. 18—-Mar. 18 


FLower Paintines. Warrenton, Va............ a, ee ee Dare Pe 15 
PictuRES SELECTED FROM THE NorTH shone en Nene s Sum- 
MER EXHIBITION aT GLOUCESTER, Mass. De Kalb, Ill....<..........Feb. 27—Mar. 14 
Clinton, Iowa..............March 17-31 

GraNpD CENTRAL ArT GALLERIES Exuipirion. Memphis, Tenn.........March 7-28 
PAINTINGS FROM THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF Design. Austin, Texas....Mar. 6-21 
PaInTINGS BY CANADIAN Artists. Washington, D. C.. sort ...Mar. 8-31 
Loan COLLECTION FROM THE METROPOLITAN Museum. Mice Pa. ..Mar. 8-21 
One MaAstErPIECE FROM THE Merropouitan Museum. Boulder, Colo. ..Feb. 7—Apr. 7 
Forty Partntines py W. Lester Stevens. Richmond, Ind.............Mar. 16-31 
1930 Watrr Coton Rotary. Weatherford, Okla...................... Mar. 1-13 

: Chickasha, Okla. . ee .....Mar. 15-30 
PHILADELPHIA WATER CoLtor Ciup’s Rotary. Rochas N. x ..Mar. 7-28 
Pencit Drawines By Ernest D. Rory. Amherst, Mass...............Mar. 4-25 
Ercuines, LirHoGRAPHS AND ENGRAVINGS BY AMERICAN ARTISTS. 

GlovelandaOlio mri) cokes oo ek ie ee eS Ss Er aDt even Ae Mar. 10—Apr. 5 
CoLLECTION OF Srxty Prints. Winston-Salem, N. C.................Mar. 10-24 
Etrcuines AND Drawincs By Percy SmitH. Amherst, Mass............Mar. 15-30 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN Woop Biock Prints. Lawrence, Kan... ....Mar. 7-28 
Grapuic Processes ILLUSTRATED. Seattle, Wash..................... Mar. 7-28 
Coton Rrpropuctions or Famous Parntines. Appleton, Wis..........Mar. 7-28 
REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WorK OF LEADING FRENcH MopeErnists. 

Newark, Del.. eae Beri oahu a ee VAs 
FRENCH eee Cores. “hae Ni Y. ie ..Mar. 7-28 
ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION FROM THE Screen Chissee ne I. ‘i 

PV item icre armenl a Tae te eeey ree U ES? A cols Rx o.oo atl oon a shal a. Wn, entls Feb. 10—Mar. 7 

Princeton, N. J.. Sitae aCe eRe Pane a oe eles ape Ihr 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF ive ee ae Wilkes-Barre, Pa.........Mar. 7-28 
CarnEGIE InstITUTE or TecHNoLOGY. Flagstaff, Ariz................. Mar. 7-28 


Work sy GerMAN Scnoon CuripReN. (First Section) Los Angeles, Cal. .Mar. 5-25 
(Second Section) Chattanooga, Tenn. ..Mar. 9-22 


(Other engagements pending) 6 


Bulletins—Exhibitions 


PrenNsyLvANIA ACADEMY OF THF Fine Arts, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa. 125th Annual Exhibition of Oil one and 


Sculpture. . AMIN elo Crea, VE sc ......Jdan. 26—March 16, 


Cuicaco Society or Ercurmrs. Twentieth Annual International 


Exhibition of Etchings. Art Institute of Chicago..... Jan. 30—March 9, 


ARCHITECTURAL LeaGuE or New York. Forty-fifth Annual 
Exhibition, American Fine Arts Galleries, 215 West 


57thiStreets New. alot mee ee ete, 8. eee ee Feb. 1—March 2, 


Tue New Haven Paint anp Cuay Crus. New Haven Free 
Public Library. Twenty-ninth Annual Exhibition..Feb. 17—March 15, 


BattimorE Water Coitor Cxius. Thirty-third Annual Exhibi- 
tions) Baltimore, MiuseumsotsArt..-42e «a... hae eee March 1-31, 


PortTLAND Society or Art. Annual Spring Exhibition, L. D. 
M.: Sweat Memorial Art Museum, Portland, Maine....... March 1-31, 


SPRINGFIELD Art Leacur. Eleventh Annual Members’ Exhi- 
bition; City libraryA‘Sprimgtield, “Masss>. =. «een anee ose March 8-23, 


Narionat AcapEMy or Desicn. 105th Annual Exhibition, 
American Fine Arts Galleries, 215 Wrest 57th Street, 


New Or Se pee ES Pe eres arene ast March 19-April 6, 
Exhibits received March 6th and 7th. 


Auuiep Artists or America, Inc. Annual Exhibition by Mem- 
bers. American Fine Arts Galleries, 215 West 57th 
HDULeCE MNO VOEK Shite eae Se a SO Ae te ee, BN ee April, 


CONVENTIONS 


SouTHERN States Art Leaguer, Tenth Annual Convention and 


Exinbition: New Orleans® bas a0) dich ee April 2-4, 1930 
AMERICAN FrEpERATION or Arts. Third Regional Meeting, 
Santee hewNew Mexico. 7456. <2 an eee eae April 16-18, 1930 
_ Eastern Arts Association. Twenty-first Annual Convention, 
Boston, Masse Sseacccs fo. Beh ae. a ee ee April 23-26, 1930 
WesterN Arts Association. Annual Convention. Minneap- , 
Olus}. Mimiesatas ih. oe Tae ae er em es May 6-9, 1930 
ASSOCIATION OF ArT MusEeum Directors. Annual Convention, 
Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Mass..................-. May 12-13, 1930 
AMERICAN FEDERATION oF Arts. Twenty-first Annual Conven- 
tion i Washingtants: Ds (Casts 3). Sy naae ce" aap ee ee tas (59 May 14-16, 1930 
AMERICAN Institute or Arcuirects. Sixty-third Annual Con- i 
Vention,:“Washmeten.. 0.6... Ree eee ee ee May 21-23, 1930 


AMERICAN AssocraTION oF Museums. Annual Convention, 
DUAO SIN eY cr, Sta AON gto ankle ES Pikes sie Ba June 4-7, 
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